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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE has been an interesting development in the American 

theatre. In the latest issue of the Author, the organ of the 

English Incorporated Society of Authors, is circulated a copy of 

a document which has been drawn up for authors and managers 

by the newly-formed Dramatic Guild of Authors’ League in New York. 

It is a very elaborate document covering a large area of disputable ground, 

and it lays down on behalf of the authors minimum standard terms. 

The authors agree to take no less, and will deal only with amenable mana- 

gers. For example, with regard to what are called “ movie-rights ’’—an 

extremely important thing in the American theatre now, a play’s chance of 

being put on at all largely depending upon the possibility of profits from 

the cinema, in which the theatrical manager will participate—it is stipulated 

that the author of the play is not in any case to get less than fifty per cent. 

of the profits. Hundreds of American dramatists are enrolled in the League. 

Although the rules now drawn up do not affect contracts already made, in 

_ future foreign authors who wish to deal with any of the managers who 
accept this agreement will have to join the League. 
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HEORETICALLY of course all sorts of difficulties can be conceived 
fi asarising out of such a situation. It might be argued that the League 
_ might say that they did not want any foreign plays coming in at all and use 
their strong position to enforce their wishes. In practice this will not 
occur. The movement has originated out of the impotence of the play- 
‘ wright to deal alone with theatrical and cinema magnates. When he was 
_ not famous he had to take whatever terms were offered him, and these were 
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sometimes very bad. It is the old story of trade unionism over again. 
It is certain that, were the arrangement to be abused in any way, independ- 
ent theatres would arise for independent dramatists. 
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BRISTOL correspondent sends us a report of a lecture delivered in 
A\tiat city by Mr. R. N. Green-Armytage on the subject of the new 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Green-Armytage’s main 
point is that the recent fire which burnt down the abomination by the Avon 
gives us an unique opportunity of erecting a theatre such as Shakespeare 
wrote for. To erect such a theatre elsewhere would be, arguably, something 
of an archaism, but Stratford is in a different case, and a flavour would 
certainly be introduced into the Stratford revivals of Shakespeare’s plays 
if they were presented in a theatre which reproduced the conditions under 
which Shakespeare worked. Just as a modern-clothes production of 
Hamlet threw new light on Hamlet, so would a production of any of 
Shakespeare’s plays in a theatre like the old Globe throw new light upon it. 
Numbers of actors, it is asserted, have already expressed opinions in 
favour of the suggestion. The case, we believe, at present is that those 
who are subscribing to the fund for the rebuilding of the Memorial 
Theatre do not know precisely what they are subscribing for. 
Shakespeare never visualised anything like the modern theatre ; he wrote 
for a theatre in which everything had to be done with the daylight coming 
in overhead, which accounts, at least in part, for his perpetual stress upon 
the time of day and the striking of clocks. A man of his imagination 
must certainly have visualised when he was writing his plays precisely 
the conditions under which they would be performed, and provided 
effects which we are bound to lose in a modern theatre where the stage is a 
picture-frame stage, elaborately lighted and furnished. There is a lot to 
be said for the suggestion; provided of course that the new model 
Elizabethan theatre at Stratford did not—as it need not necessarily— 
reproduce what must have been the great discomfort of the Elizabethan 
seats or benches. 
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VA little has been heard of late of the progress of the fund for a new 
theatre at Stratford, which was started with such a blare of trumpets. 
The fire, however beneficent, came at a wrong moment from one point of 
view ; it diverted attention from the Sadler’s Wells scheme. That, 
nevertheless, continues to make steady progress. At a meeting at the Old 
Vic. last month, it was announced that very nearly half of the £60,000 
required for reconstructing and refitting Sadler’s Wells as an old Vic. for 
North London had already been obtained. We should imagine that when 
very little more has been subscribed it may be possible to borrow the rest, 
and proceed with the work. Negotiations with a view to this are, we are 
informed, on foot. 
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()n the 19th July the public was informed of the names of those gentle- 


men who have consented to serve on the Royal Commission which 
Mr. Baldwin has set up to consider the whole problem of the bridges. 
The chairman is Lord Lee of Fareham, and the other members are Lord 
Hambleden, Professor Charles Inglis, Sir Willoughby Dickinson, Sir 
William Plender, and Sir Lawrence Weaver. It is a strong Commission, 
and it includes in Sir Lawrence Weaver an architectural expert and in 
Professor Inglis an engineering expert; the others are cultivated and 
sensible men ; and we believe that none of them has, up to the present, 
expressed any violent public view with regard to Waterloo Bridge, though 
we take it that they are all the kind of men who would rather preserve it, 
if that turns out to be feasible. Those persons and societies who have taken 
part in the agitation to save Rennie’s masterpiece and preserve the finest vista 
in London must now repose their hopes upon the Commission. They have 
always argued that the evidence with regard to traffic needs would support 
their own esthetic claims, and it remains to be seen whether this is so. 
One thing is certain, that if the Commission decides that the old Waterloo 
Bridge either cannot or should not be preserved, any further agitation 
would be futile, and the only thing to do would be to get to work with a 
view to securing the best possible bridge to take its place. We hope, how- 
ever, that that contingency will not arise. The matter being sub judice, as 
it were, we will not pursue the subject ; though we are tempted to con- 
jecture what is likely to happen, assuming that this very strong Commission 
should decide to recommend that the Charing Cross Bridge scheme 
should be proceeded with, as a solution both of the zsthetic and of the 
traffic problem. 
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Y a narrow majority, after a debate in which the claims of the City 
Bachtscnec were put very eloquently by Lord Crawford, Lord 
Marshall, and others, the House of Lords on July 19th, passed the Union 
of Benefices and Disposal of Churches (Metropolis) Bill. Next day, 
exercising an ancient privilege very seldom exercised, the Sheriffs of the 
City of London, with the City Remembrancer, appeared at the drawn Bar 
of the House of Commons with a petition that the Bill “‘ should not be 
presented to his Majesty for the Royal Assent.” They spoke on behalf of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council of the City of London, 
and it is indeed an impressive and cheering thing to find such a body 
taking pride in its ancient monuments. The position of the City in the 
matter is very strong. Not only are the churches among the historic 
glories of the City, but they were actually—those of them at least which 
were built after the Fire, including all of Wren’s—erected by money 
raised from local taxation in the City. Lord Hugh Cecil has been 
arguing that the conditions in the Bill which are aimed at safeguarding 
the churches against wholesale destruction—no church can be destroyed 


_ without the consent of a committee on which the “ antis ” are likely to,be 
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strongly represented—are so strict that it is quite probable that no church 
will ever be pulled down as a result of the Bill. He does not quite appreci- 
ate the fact that the opponents of the Bill do not wish any church to be 
pulled down at all, or any powers given which might in any circumstances 
leave any risk that one might be pulled down. There they are, and there 
they should stay. It is all very well to say that it is with the greatest 
difficulty that any one church could be pulled down, but during the last two 
centuries nearly half the City churches have gone, and even if only one in 
ten years were to be demolished in future, at the end of a certain period the 
whole lot would have disappeared. They are beautiful ; they are used ; 
they are irreplaceable. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. NIGEL PLAYFAIR is opening on August 2nd, an Exhibition, 

of the British Model Theatre Guild, of Stages, Scenes, Characters 

and tinsel pictures illustrating the History of the Juvenile Drama. 

The Exhibition is from the collections of Mr. H. J. Webb and others, 

and will remain open from 2.30 to 8 until August 14th, at the Faculty of Arts Gallery, 

10, Upper John Street, Soho. Tickets, price sixpence, may be obtained from 
Messrs. Keith Prowse, or at the Gallery. 
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vate NEW Economic History Society has recently been founded, and all persons 
Aunterested in the study or teaching of economic history are eligible for member- 
ship, the annual subscription for which is half-a-guinea. This includes one copy 
a year of the Economic History Review, edited by Mr. E. Lipson and Mr. R. H. 
Tawney. The President, as the Society is provisionally constituted, is Sir William 
Ashley, Vice-Presidents are Professors W. E. Scott and E. F. Gay, and Dr. Eileen 
Power and Dr. F. W. Tickner are Honorary Secretaries. 
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ROFESSOR PERCY DEARMER will give a series of nine public lectures 

illustrated by slides on Spanish Art, on the dates and subjects given below. 
The lectures will be given in the Great Hall of King’s College, London, and tickets, 
which are 1s. per lecture or 7s. for the course of nine, can be obtained before each 
lecture outside the Hall, or between 10 and 4 at the College Office :—October 12th, 
Architecture : Visigothic and Mozarabic: Saracenic ; October 19th, Architecture : 
Romanesque, Gothic ; October 26th, Architecture: Gothic Renaissance, Plateresque, 
Churrigueresque, etc.; November 2nd, Sculpture ; November gth, Painting and 
other Arts in the Gothic Period ; November 16th, Painting: El Greco; November 
23rd, Painting : Ribera, Zurburan, Murillo ; November 3oth, Painting: Velasquez ; 
December 7th, Painting : Goya. 
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aes died at Strawberry Hill on July 14th, Miss Dolores Drummond, whom 
The Times claimed as the oldest English actress. She began her career at the age of 
twenty-two and made her last appearance in a charity matineé when she was seventy- 
eight. Her roles included Hermione in The Winter’s Tale, and she had toured with 
both Edward Terry and John Hare. Miss Drummond was born in February, 1834, 
and it is thus interesting to see that the name “ Dolores ” is pre-Swinburne in 


England. 
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/ \HE larger career of Gertrude Lowthian Bell, who has died at Bagdad, aged sixty, 


has been recorded in the Times and elsewhere: she was one of the most potent 


British influences in the Near East, and one of the greatest women travellers of all 
time. But, outside Orientalist circles, her books, both those mainly archzological and 
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those which are politico-descriptive, are still too little known. The Desert and the 
Town and Amurath to Amurath must especially be commended : they are the work 
of one of the bravest of travellers and a woman who was soaked in Eastern lore from 
Oxford days. Miss Bell, who was a daughter of Sir Hugh Bell, remained young, 
vivid and vivacious to the last, and will be missed by a very large circle of friends. 
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HE death of Miss Eva Gore-Booth removes one of the most gifted poets of the 

so-called Celtic revival. She was the daughter of Sir Henry Gore-Booth, 5th 
Baronet, and sister of the Countess Markievicz. She combined earnest social 
endeavour with the practice of poetry. Her poetry was vaguely mystical, tenderly 
reminiscent, tinged with Irish mythology. Her best volumes, perhaps, were Unseen 
Kings and The Perilous Light : her best known poem was certainly The Little Waves 
of Breffny which like Mr. Yeats’s Innisfree and Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan’s The 
Twilight People is in every anthology which competently covers the modern Irish lyric. 
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ERCEVAL GIBBON, who has died at the early age of forty-six, was a short- 

story writer who showed, on occasion, a promise which he did not fulfil. In 
early life he served in three merchant services and travelled widely in Africa: the 
material thus gathered served him well in the stories which he profusely contributed 
to magazines, among which the most striking were The Second Class Passenger and 
his early collection of South African stories. He was a friend of Joseph Conrad and 
at one time aspired to be his rival, but his best stories, oddly encountered in all sorts of 
periodicals, usually prompted the thought : “ How good this would have been had it 
been a little better.”’ In person Gibbon was a sturdy, clean-shaven, hearty, seamanlike 
man. 
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D&E. J.P. POSTGATE has died at Cambridge in a cycle accident at the age of 72. 
He was a Fellow of Trinity, F.B.A., and one of the best known classics of his 
day. He edited the Classical Review from 1899 to 1907, was Professor of Latin at 
Liverpool from 1909 to 1920, and president of the Classical Association in 1924-5. 
He was editor-in-chief of the Corpus of the Latin Poets, and amongst his other works 
were treatises on Latin pronunciation and Greek accentuation and the Loeb version 


of Tibullus. 
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Modern Portraits : 
XLITII—KATHARINE TYNAN 
by Powys Evans 
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FOUR POEMS 


Mendauty 


RUTH is love and love is truth, 
Either neither in good sooth : 
Truth is truth and love is love, 
Give us grace to taste thereof. 
But if truth offend my sweet 
Then I will have none of it, 
And if love offend the other, 
Farewell truth, I will not bother. 


Happy truth when truth accords 

With the love in lovers’ words ! 

Harm not truth in any part, 

But keep its shadow from love’s heart. 
Men must love, tho lovers’ lies 

Outpall the stars in florid skies, 

And none may keep, and few can merit, 
The fond joy that they inherit. 


Who with love at his command 
Dare give truth a welcome hand ? 
Believe it, or believe it not, 

“Tis a lore most vainly got. 
Truth requites no penny-fee, 
Niggard’s honey feeds no bee, 
Ere this trick of truth undo me 
Little love, my love, come to me. 
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Quiet 


HERE was an eclipse to-night ; 
I had marked it in my calendar— 
Living alone such things importune me— 
But it had gone before I was aware, 
And the moon was flaming over the forest 
As clear, O clear 
As an infinite hourglass, 
Spilling pale cold streams. 


Nothing more than that when I looked out, 
Nothing but creeping time, 

And a flake of china in the paddock 
Mockingly glaring. 

A mouse ran under the door-ladder, 

And long stemmed trees like sharp admonishing spears 
Were thrusting black sponges 

‘Toward the cross in the sky. 

All the heaven’s nightly song 

Was lulled, 

The leafy tongues 

Were still. 


Winter Field 


ORROW on the acres, 
Wind in the thorn, 
And an old man ploughing 
Through the frosty morn. 


A flock of the dark birds, 
Rooks and their wives, 

Follow the plough team 
The old man drives ; 


And troops of starlings, 
A-tittle-tat and prim, 
Follow the rooks 
That follow him. 
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Christmas Eve 


HAD an old man to my friend 
[yr gave me, at December’s end, 

Twelve chosen apples, fresh as dew : 
‘“‘ A Christmas gift I bring to you.” 


With palsied hands he searched the fruit 
From out the pockets of his suit, 

Deep cunning pockets that he wore, 
And set the apples me before. 


‘You are a lad I like,” said he ; 

‘* T like those songs you sing to me ; 
I like your face, for mine, ye know, 
Was much like yours the years ago.”’ 


I took the apples two by two, 

Twelve apples : “ Friend, ’tis kind of you!” 
—But I was stung by mortal dread 

To grow like him the years ahead. 


A. E. COPPARD. 


Little Red Sally 


(After a Gaelic Folk Song). 


MIGHT then have courted 

FE one full of riches, : 
Who’d have borrowed the breeches, 

Put the skirts around me ; 

But instead I consorted 

With little Red Sally, 

The rose of the valley 

Of Cahirconlee. 


Then some called me cruel 
From her people to carry 

A girsha, to marry 

At sixteen years old. 

They were jealous, my jewel, 
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To see you go swimmin’ 
Like a swan through the women, 
Within my arms’ fold. 


But when we were wedded, 

I became but more proud of her, 
Boastin’ aloud of her 
Everywhere round, 

For her courage cool-headed, 
Her bakin, book-larnin’, 
Butter-makin’ and darnin’— 
Such a treasure I’d found ! 


Then maybe, than maybe 

We hadn’t a boyo, 

Our pride and our joy oh! 
Half herself and half me— 
Our beautiful baby, 

Now crying, now crowin’ 

As she rocked him, sho-sho-in’, 
To rest on her knee. 


But oh, bride of my bosom ! 
The fever o’ertook you, 

An’ strained you an’ shook you 
Away from Life’s tree ; 

Till my beautiful blossom, 

My little Red Sally, 

Down into Death’s valley 

You fluttered from me ! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 


Farewell and Hatl 


AVE you Farewell | O woods, 
\ \ / That slope down with the hill to this drear pool. 
Farewell, bronze legionaries, 
You beechen giants bucklered with green boughs 
Against those shafts the skies 
Fling at your heart, and rays from sunny eyes 
Searching your ridgéd flexures dusky-cool. 
Wave you Farewell | as the foiled faint wind soughs 
Withdrawn or slow withdrawing through your boughs. 
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And you, Farewell! mild mother-elms who sway 
Less with the winds than weight of destined cares. 
The trumpets of the masculine North wind, 

The cymbals of the West at stormy play, 

The fifes shrilled from the East, 

The honeyed mouth 

Breathing new sweetness from the subtle South— 
Their rising musics, waning airs, 

Trouble your bosom of all troubles least. 

It is man’s strife, man’s love, man’s grief, man’s hate, 
At odds with unstarred Fate, 

That in your heaving swells, upmounts, subsides 
And then anon returns like ocean’s tides, 

Until Farewell | is lamped 

By the Moon passing where passed Moons are camped. 


You too Farewell ! O ships that sailed the sphere 
(But sleep unheeded by mossed forest rides), 
Oak-trees, oak-ships where Time himself has sailed 
The waves—each wave a long slow soothless year, 
A century a day, 

Farewell! A low lance slides 

Beneath your ribs, the sun’s last spear has failed. 


And crook-back ash, Farewell ! 
Your fingers clutch in vain the sunless cloud, 
They claw the blue in vain, 
Lean hungry ash, storm-rocking but unbowed, 
Unloved, and shaped in pain, 
Unlovely, save to those that love you well, 
That love, as lovers must, too well— 
Loved ash, Farewell ! 


Trees, honoured Gods and Goddesses of earth, 
I am your birth, 
You are of me, of me :— 
So into the sea 
Far rivers fall, then briny tides confuse 
Cold spring and ocean, salt flood with rains and dews. 
Into what limbs of you my blood has poured, 
Into my senses dreams of yours have passed, 
Too loved to be adored, 
And yet, Divine ones, for brief love too vast. 
—I turn from you, O trees, 
Farewell! Farewell | 
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But thou, dark Yew, 
Ancient and undecayed, though ruddy creepers 
Drape the sick hedge with fire or fiery dew, 
Dark Yew, 
With bosom drooping over mounded sleepers, 
And scarlet cressets lighting solemn plumes 
And dense funereal glooms, 
Dark Yew, 
Root-fast in the eternity of spirit 
And all man’s soul may of earth’s dark inherit, 
Dark Yew, 
Hail! not farewell, Hail! not farewell, 
Never farewell. 

JOHN FREEMAN 


TWO POEMS 
The Goodwife Relents 


Y dear, I cannot tell 
How it could come about 
That we who loved so well 


Should turn to falling out. 

But since the spring is come 
With running sap and leaves 
Strong-shooting from the boughs 
And swallows in the eaves ; 
Since spring is come with rain 
To green and hidden ditches, 
We'll mend the purse of love 
With quick and purposed stitches. 
Haste, April flies, 

The winter bridge is down— 
You must to the market 

And I must to the town. 


For you must buy a horse 

And a cow, and a cart ; 

And I must buy a quartern loaf 

And half a gooseberry tart. 

You must buy a rake 

And a shovel and a hoe, 

And I must buy some flowering chintz 
And yards of calico. 
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O and a rug with fringes 

To spread along the floor, 
And half-an-ounce of aniseed, 
And a handle for the door. 
The gate is off its hinges, 
The thatch is working down, 
Hey Love, to the market, 
And Ho Love, to the town. 


My dear, I cannot tell 

How it could come about 
That we, who loved so well 
Should turn to falling out. 

But since the spring is come 
We'll have no more denying 
Of one who hid his wings 

Yet secretly was flying. 

Since spring is come with rain, 
And with the leaves of clover 
And lovelier celandine 

The fields are sprinkled over, 
Haste, April flies, 

I bid you, Love, be merry, 
Where singing hangs the thrush 
Beneath the flowering cherry ! 


The ‘Rocking Horse 


IDE him home and stable him in ! ” 
Margaret cries, and her floating veil 
Catches his ears and whisks his tail, 

With a rin-tin— 

Stable him in 

While the nephews are making 

A fearful din 

With their shrieks and shouts 

And sparring bouts 

And banging and clattering—rin-tin ! 


One ride home to the cupboard door, 
For Margaret queen’s a child no more. 
His eyes are flat and his mane is grey 
And Margaret’s married and wed to-day, 
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With a rin-tin— 

Stable him in 

With the kilted highlanders 
Ranged in tin, 

The dolls and the forts, 

The cracked retorts 

And the broken tricycle—rin-tin ! 


Margaret’s away and down the stairs 
And the room is cool with the April airs ; 
Only her laughter echoes still, 

Far and soft, like a wind on the hill : 
And “ Married and wed 

And grown old,” she said : 

Rin-tin— 

Stable him in ; 

“* Tl come back 

With a whip beside you 

When I’ve a son 

Of my own to ride you!” 


GWEN CLEAR 


The Little Death 


(Wimbledon Common, December, 1923). 


EAVE in my dusk, old Tutor, thine old charm. 
\ X Tides waken in the brain, the blood mounts through, 
Bravely the roused heart beats a night alarm. 
Are we then greatly changed, O Moon, we two? 


Alterest thou not, still, newer lovers’ eyes 

Till all seems marvellous, sitting where Love sits ; 
Nor older lovers drawest to where Love lies ; 

Nor whisperest softly ‘‘ Now ”’ to wandering wits ? 


Art thou not still attentive where men come 
To wait for magic on an open wold ?— 
The heart leaves tapping at its tiny drum ; 
The blood ebbs back. O, Moon, art thou suddenly old ? 
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Sunset 


T seemed that some enormous deity 
Must presently come crashing from the sky 
Through brazen columns reared on purple hills, 
Beneath whose shadow pale gold waters lay 
And pastures green and yellow ; and the blue 
Of all the sky was deep-suffused with red. 
But no god came— 
Only instead 
The kind night crept along the dusty roads, 
And houses that were radiant grew grey, 
Humble and glad, in safety from the doom 
Apocalyptic, imminent, unknown. 


ETHEL STREET 


THREE SONGS 


I 


Words and Music 


HE lamp wells lustrous in the gloom : 
Thick yellow floods fall softly on 
A yellow head, a yellow room : 

La dame chante dulcement. 


In crimson pools reflected shine 

Tall candle-flames, as though her song 
Had turned mahogany to wine : 

Sa voix accorde a lestrument. 


Ten little dancers with strong knees, 
With excellent precision, 

Go hopping over ivory keys : 

Les mains sont beles, li lais bons. 


POETRY aye 


Sweet in the air are tones left ringing, 
Sweet the words of an old French song— 
Oh the voice of my darling singing : 
Dulce la voix et bas li tons. 


La dame chante dulcement, 

Sa voix accorde a l’estrument, 
Les mains sont beles, li lais bons, 
Dulce la voix et bas li tons. 


II 


In the Garden 


USH ! the trees wait for us, 
H Drooping, night-laden :— 

“Who ? ”—and one whispers :— 
** A man and a maiden.” 


“Why ? ”—the old Cypresses 
Hush them anew 

To hear it—the secret 
I whisper to you. 


III 


Bliss 


AM. It is evening. The world is a bell. 
I The sky is a shell of blue marble above : 

What ! twilight, and she, and the twinklers pell mell ? 
Good evening, Orion ! Good evening, my Love ! 


OWEN BARFIELD 
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Orchard Law 


OME Fall, when ripened apples drag their boughs, 
C: grow to feel that Newton was all wrong 
To shape his painful taste of orchard law 
In physic rule ; 
For having risked his mathematic crown 
Where the topmast apple would come tumbling down. 
I’d rather guess, 
The dull, rich thump of fruit bruising on grass, 
And what follows—crisp white breaking red 
Till quick brown rust sullies the perfect bloom— 
Is token of love beyond all rules. 
I keep the notion, 
The mother-hungry hill’s broad breast 
All ache for puny smiting at her heart, 
Draws down the sudden pelting of the fruit 
Until the brisk air cries to winged things 
That swim her acrid autumn fragrance : 
“* Eat, drink ! Come you honey-drunken bee, 
Indian-summer’s butterfly, drowsy wasp, 
Poor winter-haunted beauties drugged with sun, 
Drink deep your little life’s last banquet ! ” 


HENRY CHAPIN 
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FROM A BALCONY 


By JAMES F. COURAGE 


HE Major, whose surname was unfortunately Pratts, sat reading a 
book in the morning-room. He did not read as you and I read— 
as people read who turn the pages of a volume consecutively. 
- No; the Major had, during the course of his career, spent many 
years in different places about the deserts of Africa, and had, in conse- 
quence, acquired an entirely individual manner of reading. Each page, 
having been perused, was torn from its fellows and cast like a white raft 
upon the ocean of the Major’s blue Persian carpet. The Pomeranian, who 
slept this morning at the old soldier’s feet, had been accustomed to these 
fluttering pages for close upon fifteen years, and quivered not a whisker 
as the beginning of Chapter Five of certain considerably tropic memoirs 
glided past her ears to the floor. She had heard many times—and who 
shall say had not understood ?—the reason, given with martial precision, 
why the Major always read his books in this uncommon manner. He 
would explain very gravely (for he had a sense of humour) that when one 
travels in the desert every ounce carried is important ; one must pay with 
the sweat of one’s brow for each jot and tittle of superfluity. 
“What more natural then,” the Major would conclude in the per- 
suasive voice of a born bachelor, ‘‘ what more natural than that I, fond of 
reading as I am, should contract this habit of ridding myself of weight as 
I go along?” And the listener’s pain at imagining so many no doubt 
delightful books destroyed would be somewhat alleviated in contemplation 
of the Major’s path across the desert, strewn, like the track of a monster 
paper-chase, with pages from Gibbon and thoughts from Marie Corelli. 
A breeze from the Park (we are in Knightsbridge) blew in through the 
open French windows and played with the Major’s white hair, of which 
not even twenty-five years’ foreign service had robbed him. He was a 
handsome man, with a cast of feature quite English and with a taking 
blend of race and humour in his eyes and mouth. For some years now he 
had lived quietly in London, popular with many of a new generation but 
happy by himself, enjoying his peculiar passion for reading, and devoting 
his affections to his small Pomeranian dog. 
The little animal’s name was Tommy, but that was a private joke of the 
Major’s. “ For,”’ he would smile, ‘ whoever heard of a soldier’s dog— 
even though a female—graced with a name belonging to a sex whose 
tactics are deplorable?” Thus did Tommy forfeit the immediate label 
‘of her sex; and it must be admitted that she occasionally carried out 
flank attacks upon visitors with an entirely masculine and British success. 

But Tommy, in spite of her master’s devotion, was ageing rapidly. 

This morning as the breeze rustled the window-curtains she glanced up, 
her head a little heavy, to meet the Major’s eyes fixed upon her, it being 
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fully five minutes since a page had descended to the carpet. “ Fifteen 
years,” sighed the Major, “is a long life for a little dog.” He bent down 
and smoothed the well-brushed coat of Tommy with something more 
than a passing regret and affection. “‘ Bachelors we are and bachelors we 
shall remain, by Allah!” he exclaimed. And the little dog, since she was 
a spinster and could appreciate of course all the niceties of the remark, 
wagged her short and fifteen-year-old tail in sly response. 

Indeed Tommy’s age did worry the Major a great deal. “ One must have 
companionship,’ he would mutter thoughtfully ; and in his less hopeful 
moments, before the whisky and soda took full effect, he considered the 
horrible prospect of his existence if Tommy should die. For Tommy, 
although she frisked about and committed the usual canine indiscretions 
during her daily walk with Major Pratts around the Serpentine, had had 
an increasing number of “ off-moments ” lately when she would lie, full 
of lassitude and heaviness, often allowing herself to be quite tented over 
with pages from her master’s latest book, and moving only very slightly 
indeed when he knocked out his pipe against the hearth. 

That no other animal could possibly take Tommy’s place was an axiom 
with the Major. How, for instance, could another dog be trained to inform 
him with the same compassionate tact when it was the hand of Miss 
Gannet and nobody else’s that had just rung the front-door bell of the 
flat ? A quiet scamper into the hall, a brief sniff beneath the portal, and 
finally a return to the Major and ever so slight a wink of the eye—that was 
all, but what other dog could do it so surely, so neatly ? Not one! The 
Major drained his whisky, and the round bottom of the tumbler, like a 
cipher, seemed to answer him. ‘“‘ One must have companionship,” he 
muttered again. But Tommy was unique. Dogs might be legion but there 
could be only one Tommy. 

This particular morning the dog’s age, almost like a shadow, fell 
heavily upon her master. He rose quietly from his chair and walked up 
and down the room once or twice before stepping out on to the tiny 
balcony through the French windows. From such an eminence, three 
storeys high, the people on the nether pavement, seen from directly above, 
looked very much alike—no shoal of herrings spied from a boat more so. 
Yet what was it that suddenly caused Major Pratts to gaze downwards 
with a quickened attention, as if he had noticed ar. animal native to another 
element—a bird, for instance—among those same herrings ? The answer 
is simple : he had seen the top of Miss Gannet floating through the crowd 
toward the entrance to the flats of which his own apartments formed the 
third storey. 

It is time Miss Mildred Gannet was formally introduced. She is a lady 
of considerable charm, every atom of which she is capable of exerting 
with an appropriate skill. With what a tragic force, therefore, had it 
dawned upon her, not six months since, upon—oh, sardonic Time !— 
her thirty-eighth birthday, that the attractive youthfulness of her manner 
and character were being steadily undermined by the growing age and 
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inflexibility of her person. Even the Major, not generally observant, had 
noticed her rise more slowly than usual from her chair one day, and had 
begun stealthily to compute her years. He was baulked by the strange 
lack of evidence in her features upon which to estimate. Her expression 
had always been delightfully child-like. Her hair had scarcely a single 
strand of grey, and her complexion, though small lines had sprung about 
her mouth and her whimsical eyes, might well have been envied by women 
many years her junior. She was not tall, but had a very charming dignity. 
Nevertheless, the problem of her growing stiffness had of late increas- 
ingly obsessed the agile mind of Miss Gannet, until one day while glancing 
through a paper of modern tendencies she had come across a certain 
discreet advertisement. She read it. She saw her course at once. Monkey- 
glands would rejuvenate her! At the very thought she felt five years 
younger. 

She made arrangements for the operation to take place secretly as soon 
as possible. 

Winter had come and gone, to leave no happier woman than Miss 
Gannet. Her vocabulary had become enlarged to include gazelle, lissom, 
quiver and undulate. “ I would never have believed,” she frequently told 
herself, ‘‘ that any part of an animal that climbs trees and dances to a 

_Street-organ could work such a miracle in me. Save for a few remembered 
palpitations I feel once more a jeune fille.” Which is as may be. 

Now the Major’s concern at catching sight of the vertical axis, so to 
speak, of Miss Gannet on this morning of which I speak needs a little 
explanation. Phrasing matters as delicately as possible, one may say that 
it had been the lady’s intention for several years to marry the Major. 

They had even discussed it openly between them. After a preliminary 
skirmish Tommy’s master (Tommy must not be forgotten) would break 
out, on the defensive, ‘‘ My dear Mildred, I am quite happy as a bachelor. 
My household has run itself for a number of years with no friction to 
speak of. My habits need little castigation. I admit I like companion- 
ship ; I add that I prefer it dumb; I have Tommy. I am happy. You 
are charming. Do not let us mix our drinks.” 

To which staccato broadside Mildred (who was, when all is said and 
done, a lonely woman) would reply at once, “ Your happiness, Lionel, 
seems to me only a stupid sort of isolation. Don’t, oh please, become one 
of those pitiable walruses who waddle from club to club in pathetic 
boredom, in incipient dyspepsia. I admire you, I like you— ” 

But at this point the Major would rise in embarrassment and walk about 

the room whispering, ‘“‘ No, Mildred, no. I was born a bachelor. The 
motto beneath my crest is Libertas et amicttia. Let us stick to our guns. 

Have some more tea.” And he would bend down to fondle Tommy’s 

head, believing securely that in the little dog’s face, where no opinion was 

_ evident, all must be sympathy. 

But let us keep to the events of a morning. Miss Gannet, with the vigour 

_ of one realising a second youth, scorned the help of the elevator to lift her 
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to the Major’s flat, and climbed the flights of stairs with some show of 
enjoyment. Whom it was that the valet was about to announce there was 
no need for Tommy to inform her master : he awaited the charge fully 
equipped, only picking up several pages from the floor and thrusting them 
into the grate to ensure at least a background of fire. Tommy mounted a 
chair slowly. 

The door opened. “ Lionel, I was taking a morning walk. The weather 
is delightful. I thought I might just look in on you—Chloe upon Daphnis, 
shall we say ? I am glad to find you at home.” 

‘“ Good morning, Mildred. Tommy and I have breakfasted late and are, 
as you see, still confined to barracks. Sit down. We are delighted to see 
you. Tommy, a lady wishes to sit on your chair. Away, sir.” 

‘* Ah, poor little dog. But how slowly she gets down !”’ 

“Mildred, I am worried about the animal—deeply worried. He is 
fifteen, not a day less, and I am afraid will not live much longer.” 

“You expect the Last Post ? ? Miss Gannet was sly. 

“IT don’t like to think of it,” whispered the Major. “ You know my 
devotion.” 

This evident dismay would have touched a heart far less fond than 
Miss Gannet’s ; and indeed, though she admired Tommy only because 
she saw the dog’s master wished her to, she felt this morning that to con- | 
sole the Major by all the means in her power would be an act of true 
charity. She wished, however, with Spartan tact, to avoid the sentimental, 
the diffuse. 

How the wonderful idea came to her, who shall say ? The Major was 
at first shy of her plan. His powers of judgment did not work well in the 
morning, and besides, he was not told of the one fact that would straight- 
way have decided him. Mildred stayed to lunch ; her gracious company 
and an excellent meal sharpened his decision. 

“ Nevertheless,” he demurred gravely, ‘“‘ I should be truly sorry if the 
little dog suffers any pain. In fact, my dear Mildred, I should reduce you 
to the ranks for having suggested this business. But we will hope for the 
_ best. Have some more coffee.” 


* * * * * 


A week later the operation took place ; Tommy was given fresh thyroid 
glands. From the first the experiment was a success. She took a new 
interest altogether in affairs, and even flirted in her small way with the 
surgeon who had performed this—the initial operation of its kind. 

The Major was overwhelmed. He transformed Tommy’s partition in the 
animal hospital into a bower of violets (a flower of which she had always 
been particularly fond), and every day brought her novel delicacies of fish 
and fowl. Miss Gannet sent some blue catmint and half a chicken, with 
a small card attached, ‘‘ To Cerberus from Beatrice.” 
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The experiment became known to the outside world. Newspaper men 
attempted to interview Major Pratts but were ordered in military terms to 
depart, and were privately judged guilty of insubordination. The 
Pomeranian Mail published a supplement, with photographs of the 
Major’s house and of the Serpentine. 

A journalist found out that Miss Gannet had suggested the operation 
to the Major : the two were photographed together, and the old soldier’s 
services to the nation were recalled. “‘ Pratts of Pretoria ”—what memories 
of forgotten times ! People began to hint at a future engagement. A well- 
known maker of wedding-cakes sent up a card and was stonily and 
summarily ordered about his business elsewhere. 

The Major was furious. He had never courted public distinction, and 
he abhorred the powers of public opinion. The prospect of his own will 
being in any way coerced by rags of newspapers had never occurred to him 
as possible or probable. That his devotion to Tommy should be used as 
it were against him, to show up him and Mildred Gannet in a species of 
high relief before the background of the little dog’s operation and its con- 
sequent fame, seemed to him in the light of his own discomfiture the work 
of a malignant monster. He would have been sorely tempted to prosecute 
(regardless of the indirect charge), had he not feared additional publicity. 
And what a sorry finish to a military career !—to be last noted by the eyes 
of the world as a figure in the Law Courts, defending his own integrity. 
No ; anything but that. One must grin and bear it. 

The day of Tommy’s release arrived. Miss Gannet insisted on accom- 
panying the Major in a taxi to bring the pet home—ainsisted over the 
telephone. ; 

“We will go together : Caesar and Cleopatra in a chariot.” _ ; 

“‘T had rather you didn’t come, my dear Mildred. You might excite 
him.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Lionel. I am as quiet as a dove.” 

As they drove off with Tommy from the hospital the Major winced as 
he caught sight of the surgeon’s face fixed into a smile of benediction 
upon the happy trio. Matters were becoming worse and worse! But, of 
course, it was Mildred’s fault for having insisted on her presence this 
morning. .. . Yet a further horror was in store for the unfortunate man 
at the hospital gates. The three of them were actually photographed as 
the taxi paused to turn into the street. A pressman with a large black 
camera secured them for posterity. The Major closed his eyes and dared 
not think. Had he been ten years younger he would have offered himself 
for further colonial service ; but that was out of the question. 

Tommy’s renewed vitality was mercifully a redeeming joy. No sooner 
had they reached the flat than delighted barks and frenzied scamperings 
to and fro, such as the Major had not seen or heard in years, warmed his 
heart. Tommy had never displayed such energy and spirits before ; 
all signs of her former lassitude and valetudinarianism seemed entirely 
submerged by waves of vigour. 
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“A miracle, Mildred. Tommy’s vitality has even affected me. I trust 
there will be no relapse.”’ 

Miss Gannet replied guardedly, though with warmth : ‘‘ Why should 
there be, Lionel ? There is scarcely ever any reaction. But you must look 
after her. Perhaps a woman’s care— ” 

“ Stifling | Disastrous! I am perfectly capable.” The Major walked 
across the morning-room and opened the French windows that led on to 
the balcony. Throwing them back he breathed deeply, as if the very idea 
of any but himself tending Tommy constrained him. 

Mildred smiled and prepared to take her leave. 

The Major turned. “ I am uncharitable. Forgive me. The manners of 
the mess-room. Won’t you stay to lunch?” 

No; Miss Gannet could not stay. Nevertheless, the Major, strictly 
against his own rules, opened a bottle of champagne at his solitary meal 
and drank long to Tommy’s health, to the damnation of the press, and 
lastly (with some hesitation, and warmed by his first two toasts) to Mildred 
Gannet. Afterwards he sat in the morning-room, smoked a cigar, and in 
his usual individual manner began to read a book. Tilting and uncertain, 
the pages fluttered down to the carpet. 

Tommy was irrepressible. The Major could not concentrate upon his 
reading, but looked up every other moment to watch the little dog scamper- 
ing about the room and biting here at a tassel, there at a swaying curtain, 
as nimble as a puppy. 

In the hour of triumph prepare for catastrophe. A downward fluttering 
page from the Major’s hand being caught playfully by a sudden fresh 
breeze from the long windows flashed down the room, and returning as 
quickly on a counter-blast from the open door, twirled in captivating 
circles on to the little balcony, where it paused for a moment, hovering. 
As might be expected, Tommy, with her new vivacity, could not forbear 
such a chase. Down the room whirled the page ; down the room scam- 
pered Tommy. Towards the balcony she followed, in yelping pursuit, 
while the Major started to his feet in alarm. Too late! High over the 
balustrade sailed the page. Up leaped Tommy, paused in sudden realisa- 
tion of danger, scrambled, overbalanced, slipped—Three storeys is a long 
and fatal fall for a little dog. 


* * * * * 


A month later, with something of military ceremony, Major Pratts 
and Miss Mildred Gannet were married at a quiet but eminently Christian 
church in Mayfair. How much it was his own sincere wish to marry, the 
ere will never now discuss, and indeed it is scarcely good form to ask 
it of him. 

The Press had given the unfortunate gentleman little rest. If the interest 
aroused by the late Tommy’s operation and renewed life had seemed large, 
that stimulated by her death had been out of all proportion, and had cast 
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a faint but very unpleasant shadow of absurdity over those concerned. 
The Major was nearly distracted both by his grief and by the “ in- 
subordination ”’ of the papers. 

The loss of ‘Tommy meant to him all that he had feared. He was 
lonely. ““ One must have companionship,” he repeated to himself, while, 
to his own surprise, he came gradually to the conclusion—after all, a 
source of consolation to him when he had finally arrived at it—that he 
would be happier married. And Mildred Gannet was, as we know, very 
fond of him. ‘The bridesmaids wore violets. 

The newly-wed pair have been living lately in a pleasant house in the 
country near Reading. Mildred has lost nothing of the vigour of her 
second youth. But not very long since, at a dinner-party at which the 
Pratts were not present, one of the Major’s friends was heard to ask 
innocently whether it was from a purely memorial motive that the 
old soldier had recently had several new balconies added to the upper 
rooms of his home. 
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A DIR@YANIGiy 


By GEORGE DICKSON 


‘wr ’M sorry, Agnes. If I’d known it was to be like this I would never 
have asked you to become engaged.” Alex threw a cigarette-end, 
from the close-mouth, out over the pavement to the cobbles of the 
street. There, the end on striking the ground shot into a shower 

of immediate little red darts, and vanished. A butcher’s or a baker’s belated 

delivery van, which had been standing before a shop window across the 
street, was cranked into motion, and with head lights ablaze crescendoed 
away through the foggy night that filled the side street. 

‘Just when I had begun to get a pound or two into the savings bank. 
Nineteen pounds I had last Monday. Here fam, without a job again, and 
every yard on the Clyde getting slacker, they tell me.” 

It was seven o’clock. Alex had called at the appointed time for taking 
Agnes out walking or to a picture house, and shy of admitting his news 
before her people had stopped his sweetheart at the mouth of the close 
when they had come downstairs. He had been paid-off, and that, for the 
third time since he came home from France. Trade was slack on the Clyde, 
but for the last ten months Alex had been employed and had hoped 
accordingly. 

“ Tf I had gone to the butchering, or the bakering, when I went to serve 
my time, we would have been all right. Those are steady jobs. Folk have 
to eat.” 

“OQ don’t say that Alex! I would have hated you a butcher.” Agnes 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

““ But those are steady jobs,” he persisted. “‘ Do you like me an en- 
gineer ? Fat lot of good being an engineer, or anything else, if you’ve no 
work to do and no pay to get. That’s the trouble with engineers. They’ve 
been too bloomin’ high-minded. Engineers get it into their heads that they 
are better class than butchers’ men or bakers, or even postmen—but a fat 
lot of good that idea is if there’s no work and no pay going. I tell you 
what it is. They’re trying to get so many of us on the streets and so often, 
we'll be glad to crawl into the yards for any wee pay they like to give us. 
—Aye, and on longer hours. That’s what’s wrong.” 

“ Don’t be stupid, Alex. You know fine you’ve been expecting a pay-off 
when that boat was finished. You know fine there’s always a pay-off when 
a boat’s finished, if there isn’t another ready to go on with. Don’t worty, 
you'll get a job before long. Something’ll turn up. Do you think I’m 
frightened to wait for you till better trade comes? I’ve still got my job, 
Alex, and I'll keep it, if I can, till we get married.” 

“ —Agnes !” 

“What ! Alex ? ” 


in 
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“It’s hard lines, just. That’s all. I wouldn’t have tied you to me if I’d 
thought— ” 

~ O, Alex. Please stop it. It’s bad enough not being able to marry for 
years without you—without you making it worse. Trade will get better 
and you'll get plenty of work.” 

~ I know. But I wish I had been sent to the butchering or something 
steady. I hear butchers make big profits.” 

“ I tell you straight, Alex, I would never have looked at you if you had 
been a butcher.” Agnes spoke the first part of this vigorously, then, as 
footsteps were heard coming downstairs, lowered her voice without losing 
the vigour of her statement. 

“ No! I would not,” she added, when the person, a woman, had passed 
out, buttoning a waterproof coat close about her neck to face the weather. 

“ Butchers may get big profits, Alex. But I think anybody who has to 
do butcher’s work deserves a big profit. I’ve nothing against butchers. 
Somebody has got to do that work if we continue to eat beef and mutton 
and pork, but I could never look at a butcher— 

“*T saw half of a lamb’s body hanging on a hook ina butcher’s window. 
The chest and front legs.— 

Gosh ! It was hideous.” 

Well, a baker then ! ”’ 

“ And go out to work at two in the morning or thereabouts ? No fears ? ” 

“A postman, then. What’s wrong with a postman’s job. He has a steady 
- pay and steady work. I believe postmen get pensions too— ” 

“For goodness sake, Alex, stop talking about that—What’ll we do to- 

night ? ” she interrupted eagerly. 

Agnes put up her umbrella and they walked out of the close, down the 
side street towards the tramway lines. Alex pulled her disengaged arm 
between his and answered in a hopelessly cheery voice, 

“ This is our night for the pictures—but it’s miserable to think, Agnes, 
that we’ll always be like that. Never sure of a job. Never sure whether 
we are going to have a pay the next week or not. And going to marry too. 
It would have been better if I had stayed in the Army. A body was always 
sure of the living there, if he had nothing else.” 

“And do you really think, Alex, I would have had anything to do with 
you if you had stayed in the Army ? Come on. We'll go to the pictures, 
and talk no more about it.” 

Then she added in after-thought. 2 

“ Tt’s a pity that it’s a dirty night. We could have gone for a walk if it 
had been dry, and saved the shilling. Perhaps a walk wouldn’t have been 

~ good for you to-night. You would just have worried all the time, wouldn’t 
you ? We'll be better at the pictures.” 


* ¥ * * * 


The words “‘ The End ” flashed upon the screen—and off. The lights 
_ in the picture house lit up and for a minute or two, until the place faded 
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into darkness once more, people looked around for acquaintances in the 
crowded house. : 

“ Hello! Sandy!” a shouted whisper reached Alex and he quickly 
turned his head, but the place was dark again. gies 

Asubdued red light then lit up the orchestral-well and the limelight 
from the cinema lantern pierced the smoke curling atmosphere to envelope 
the leader of the orchestra—a little fiddler. 

It was “‘ jazz-night.” 

Every Tuesday and Friday evening was a jazz-night. On every Tuesday 
and Friday evening, the advertisement read, special jazz music would be 
rendered by a specially augmented orchestra under the supervision of 
oe — ” our famous picture impressario. 

Agnes and Alex sat watching and listening. In Alex’s overcoat outside 
pocket two hands gripped—his right and her left. 

The jazz vocalist in the orchestra shouted words of a jazz song into the 
mechanical chopping of the jazz music time, and in the chorus, voices from 
the audience accompanied him, from the words shown on the screen : 


California! here I come, 

Right back where I started from, 

Where bowers of flowers bloom in the sun 
Each morning at dawning birdies sing— 


After the great applause had subsided at the reappearance of the little 
fiddler leader, several similar performances were created, each receiving 
an increasing volume of applause as its reward. Then the red light over the 
orchestral-well dimmed. The little fiddler leader came back finally, paid 
no heed to the echoes of hand clappings, and conducting his orchestra 
settled into slow waltz music, as the opening boredoms of “ the Big 
Picture ”’ were flashed upon the screen. 

Alex read the names of the directors, photographers, editors, art editors 
and others in big type as they appeared in succession—then of the actors 
and actresses. He read them all out aloud as if he were interested in the 
personalities of those people, living luxurious lives away on the other side 
of the globe. Alex read the title, and subtitles, then settled himself (after 
lighting a new cigarette) more comfortably with a fresh grip upon the warm 
hand in the coat pocket. 

Agnes was thinking, dreaming and thinking. 

She had been happy in the planning of their future home—Alex’s and 
her’s. She had realised that he would probably be thrown out of work 
when that ship was completed, but, womanlike, had compelled herself 
to keep real appreciation from the fact. Here, it was plain and bare enough 
now: Alex was out of work again. The last time he had been unemployed 
it had taken him fourteen months to find work; now, after ten months 
work he was unemployed again. In the ten months, out of £2 14s. 7d. a 
week, he had saved £19. She had saved altogether out of her typist’s 
income since she had started work, {11 8s., for most of her pay had been 
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needed to help keep the younger members of the family at school. Then, 
a girl, a typist, had to dress herself decently. Agnes was useful with her 
needle ; still, dress made itself a big item. After she was married, she 
would make more of her own clothes, andjwould stop wearing thin 
stockings ; wool was cheaper and much more sensible when one considered 
it. After she was married she would—. But, she remembered. It would be 
a long time before she was married. Rents were high, food was dear, 
clothes were dear, work was scarce—a long time it must be. 

Then if children came—she must have a baby. A little boy. He would 
grow up and it would take more money to keep him as he grew older. 
Alex by that time might have a foreman’s job with a bigger pay. That 
would fit in beautifully. 

So Agnes sat, thinking and dreaming. 


* * * * * 


~ No. I won’t come up to-night, Agnes. You tell them that I’m paid 

“ Ah well. When will I be seeing you, Alex ? To-morrow ? To-morrow 
night ? Are you going to the football match in the afternoon ? ” 

“I was meaning to go. Rangers are playing at Ibrox to-morrow. It 
should be a good game. But, I don’t know whether I’ll go or not now. 
I tell you what, Agnes ! I’ll meet you on your road from the office, to walk 
home with you.” 

“ Righto, Alex. I’ll need to go away upstairs now. They’llibe wondering 
what’s keeping me. It’s after half-past ten.”” Agnes looked at the watch 
on her wrist ; a small gold watch, one that Alex had given her as a birth- 
day present when he came out of the Army. She took great care of the 
watch, and although Alex did not know, seldom wore it unless she were in 
his company. It was the last expensive present he had bought for her, 
because she had advised him to save all the money he could for the time 
when they should marry.—“ Half past ten!” 

In the dark place at the end of the close Alex drew her to him and kissed 
her “‘ good-night,” then when she was leaving him to run upstairs he 

caught her and kissed her again. 

*O, I’ll have to run, Alex. Don’t !”’ She whispered as she broke from 
his grasp and ran away up. 

“To-morrow ! ”’ she called. 

“ To-morrow ! ” Alex echoed. ‘‘ Good-night, Agnes 

“* Good-night, Alex.” 

‘“‘T wonder why he pulled me back,” Agnes said to herself, as she in- 
serted the key in the lock. “ I love Alex. Why can’t we get living together, 

God ? Why are things so cruel with us ” ?— 

Mr. MacLaren, Agnes’ father, laid down the newspaper as she went 
‘into the kitchen. He removed his pipe from his mouth, dropped a long 
spit into the spittoon, and peering over his spectacles, queried— 
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“ Hullo, Aggie. What’s wrong wi’ Alex the nicht ? He hasna come up ?” 

Agnes smiled in perfect complacence, as she replied ‘“‘ O, he’s beeu 
paid-off in the yard, and, as he’s shy about telling people, I just told him 
not to bother coming up.” 

‘“‘T kenned he wad be paid aff when that boat was finished.” Mr. 
MacLaren lifted the newspaper, turned over its pages to discover some- 
thing fresh to read, and added jocularly “‘ I doubt you’ll need tae gang tae 
Clydebank the pair of ye, and get married there. Ye’ll no need tae pay 
rents—There’s somebody at the door. Wha is’t Aggie ? ” 

It was a neighbour with the news of Alex’s death. He had been knocked 
down by one motor car.and killed by another at the end of the side street. 
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A NEW SWINBURNE LETTER 


[We are indebted for this characteristic letter to Mr. George O’Halloran, to whose 
father it was addressed by Swinburne. Mr. O’Halloran also sends us this note : 

“ Swinburne mentions his own ‘ Notes ’ as of quite recent appearance, and refers 
also to a pamphlet on Walt Whitman by William D. O’Connor. The ‘ Notes’ (or, in 
full, Notes on Poems and Reviews, 1866) as well as The Good Grey Poet (i.e. Walt 
Whitman), by William D. O’Connor, were both published, I find, in 1866. Moreover, 
in Mr. Wise’s bibliography of Swinburne, I find quoted a letter written by him to his 
publishers, dated October, 1866, in which he is discussing the question of the publi- 
cation of his ‘ Notes.’ 

“ The above evidence is, I think, sufficiently conclusive to enable me to place the 
year-date as 1866 for Swinburne’s letter. 

“ Mr. Wise also mentions that the ‘ Notes’ have not been reprinted since 1866. 
This rules out any question of a later edition.”—Epitor, L.M.]. 


Holmwood, 
Henley-on-Thames. 
Nov. 7th [1866]. 
My dear O’Halloran, 

I had all but sent you a copy of my “ Notes ” enclosed to Powell’s 
address, when it struck me that he might be away, and your copy follow his 
to the confusion of us all. Write me a word when you think of it, and let 
me see also your article. I see my last has made the cockney pressmen 
wince and scream already. I hope the pamphlet will bring me what I value 
far more than this little triumph; approval from those friends whose 
verdict is valuable to me. I have had sundry letters about it this week— 
from Ruskin and Forster among others, strong in laudation of my clear and 
defiant exposition of faith. 

Pardon my abuse of “ journalism ”—you know what the term implies 
in London as in Paris. Have you seen an American pamphlet by an Irish- 
man (Wm. D. O’Connor) on Walt Whitman, a poet whom I introduced 
(in print) to Powell a short time since ? The subject made it very interesting 
to me, as I have a great admiration for Walt and knew till now nothing of 
his private life and character, except that he had been dismissed from office 
on the same grounds which caused my book to be treacherously withdrawn 
for a time. It is worth your reading and he is well worth your study, if he 
has not already won it. I am sure you will thank me for an introduction 
(if you want one) to so true and great a poet, faulty and foolish as I think 

im now and then. 

If you are ever likely to come up Londonwards, I hope we may have at 
least one sociable evening together and talk over this and other matters. 
Only give me warning in case I should be as usual out of town; and 
believe me ; 
| Yours sincerely, 

A. C. Swinburne. 
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CHARLES MONTAGUE DOUGHTY 


By JOHN FREEMAN 


I 


HE elegiac note may be diminished in writing of a man who lived 

a long life and brought his great task to completion. Charles 

Montague Doughty died at the age of eighty-two, having written 

what many hold to be the greatest English prose, and what some 
others hold to be the greatest English poems of modern times. More 
have heard of him since his death than ever knew his name while he lived, 
for the fact has been recalled that for a poet he was singularly adven- 
turous—the most adventurous poet since Byron. 

At the age of thirty-three, after Cambridge and Oxford and studies 
abroad, he set out upon the famous Arabian travels. Until then he had 
been the ordinary educated Englishman, having indulged a passion for 
science, and being thwarted in a passion for the sea by a nervous stam- 
mering ; and now he discovered a passion for surveying the Arabian 
peninsula and reading the ancient ruins. His wanderings lasted nearly 
two years, and his experiences were very much the same as those of St. 
Paul, for he was persecuted, beaten and thrust into prison ; and when, 
at the end of his journeys, he collected the notes he had hidden in his 
bosom and prepared Arabia Deserta, he prayed that the book might be 
taken as the seeing of a hungry man and the telling of a most weary man. 
Physical distress pervades the twelve-hundred pages of his recital. He was 
maltreated for Christ’s sake, for he would never dissemble his religion 
amid a fanatical people, or pay even a dumb tribute to “ that fatal Arabian ”” 
who imposed the annual miseries of pilgrimage upon thousands of pious 
Moslems ; hence neither his remarkable personal dignity nor his slight 
skill in medicine (the Arabs were all alike greedy for vaccination) could 
ensure his safety. He was torn with wounds and reeling with exhaustion 
when, near the end of his wandering, he saw et-Tayif and peace, and by the 
humanity of Colonel Mohammed was washed, healed and clothed in the 
white cotton military attire which (with the long brass inkhorn and brass 
bowl for food) is preserved as a relic of long peril and wonderful deliverance. 


II 


Doughty’s immediate purpose was scientific, but he was slowly drawn 
to the heart of Arabia by a larger curiosity. It was the mixed humanity 
of the nomads that entangled him. They were false, cruel, subtle and 
indolent ; and they were simple, magnanimous, patient and religious. 
Doughty accepts the contradictions and does not attempt to reconcile 
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them, for he knows that man is a knot of contrarieties and the Arabs, above 
all, past any crude definition. He finds them one thing to-day and another 
to-morrow, tribe differing from tribe, but all subdued to a common level 
of misery ; and he shows this incessant variability as faithfully as the glass 
shows our fickle English weather. He went to Arabia to read the inscriptions 
of lost centuries, he stayed to read the heart of the Arab. There is no book like 
Arabia Deserta, for there has been no one like Doughty—a master at once of 
observation and expression. His powers of observation could be seen by 
any publisher’s reader, but his powers of expression seemed too singular 
to be proper. He worked for years at his notes, and then more years 
elapsed before a publisher could be found for the book. It is said that it 
was because he had a dishevelled mind that he was denied a first in the 
Natural Science Tripos, and apparently it was a similar impression that 
was conveyed by the prose of Arabia Deserta—a wholly irregular, un- 
academic prose. The book was at length issued in 1888 by the Cambridge 
University Press, and soon esteemed a rare possession. A valuable though 
cruel abridgement by Mr. Edward Garnett (1908) widened this esteem, 
and then Doughty’s name began to be whispered as that of a singular poet 
whose first work in verse (leaving apart a slim volume of small intrinsic 
worth, Under Arms, 1900) had been published two years before—a pro- 
digious epic in six volumes, entitled The Dawn in Britain. Other poems 
followed, but no other prose, and it was not until, during the war, the use 
of Arabia Deserta as a sublime guide-book had recalled attention to 
Doughty’s narrative, that the full text was re-issued. Since his travels, 
and especially since the war, a great change has come over the face of 
Arabia. A railway from Damascus carries the annual pilgrimage to 
Medina, motors cross the sands, aeroplanes make the sky suburban, 
and mummy has become merchandise. But Doughty is still remem- 
bered in Arabia, an heroic figure of legend in the nomad’s fading 
history ; and it is pleasant to read in Colonel Lawrence’s introduction to 
the latest reprint,* that a son of one of the Emirs made a pilgrimage to the 
author in England a few years ago. 

Doughty’s return to England marked the end of his travels. He had 
“married, the burdens of composition were heavy on his mind, and his 
life henceforth was devoted to creation. His days were spent in the south 
of England, mainly at Eastbourne (for the sake of seeing and hearing the 
sea), and for the last few years at Sissinghurst in Kent. Portraits, particu- 
larly an unfinished sketch by his daughter, reveal a figure of masculine 
nobility and beauty of feature in old age. But it is to the stealthy camera 
that his biographer must look for records of Doughty caught unawares— 
a tall figure and bearded smiling face from which the shyness with which he 


endured company has fled. 


_ * Travels in Arabia Deserta. With a new preface by the Author. Introduction by T. E. 
Lawrence, and all original maps, plans and illustrations ; an amazingly cheap and well- 


_ printed volume, published by Jonathan Cape at 30s. 
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It is not necessary to say much in support of the tribute to Doughty’s 
prose which appeared in a recent editorial article in The London Mercury, 
but something may be added upon the elements of Arabia Deserta. When 
the book appeared in 1888 Doughty said that it was not milk for babes, 
and might be likened to a mirror, showing faithfully some parcel of Arabian 
soil, smelling of samn and camels. Yet it is milk for the child in all of us, 
satisfying our passion for the marvellous and at the same moment making 
us see that these strangers too are children, and that tales of our own 
people are marvellous to. them. And particularly those among his readers 
whose early years have been saturated with Biblical history may discover 
something familiar amid the strange, for these Bedouins, in their “ flitting 
houses ” of hair, are the Semitic nomads of the Bible, of a wild simplicity 
and infant cunning ; and so the things we read or listened to at five are 
revived and understood at fifty as we turn the leaves of Arabia Deserta, 
and the Biblical figures become human and credible. 

I have said that he would never dissemble his religion, and it is equally 
true that he never pretended to be other than an Englishman : 


How often in my dwelling in that hostile world have I felt desolate, even in a 
right endeavour ; the testimony of all men’s (half-rational) understandings making 
against my lonely reason ; and must I not seem to them, in holding another opinion, 
to be a perverse and unreasonable person ? 


He never longed to be an Arab, and refused to sentimentalize the meagre 
nomad life. He concealed nothing, and gained affection. A habit of simple 
good manners and patience, far different from the traditional light insolence 
of the tourist, is manifest in all he tells of himself ; for although he is not 
the hero of the book, he does not scruple to speak of himself, or to recount 
what others say of him : 


But who (he added) can imagine any evil of Khalil? for when we go out together, 
he leaves in one house his cloak or his driving-stick, and in another his ag4l ! he 
forgets his pipe, and his sandals, in other several houses. The strange negligence of 
the man ! ye would say he is sometimes out of memory of the things about him ! 
—Is this the spy, is this that magician ? but I am sorry that Khalil is so soon to 
leave us, for he is a sheykh in questions of religion, and besides a peaceable man. 


Such a passage reminds one of a fact which witnesses to the natural 
reserve of his character ; there are few stories told of Doughty, and 
scarcely any man of his day will contribute less to the gossip of to-morrow. 
No anecdote is so amusing as this which he tells of himself : 


When the Beduin friends insisted with me to let them see our holiday dance, I 
woulp not make a breach in their mirth, but, foreseeing their natural judgment, I 
was half-ashamed to show them the manner.—With that stern congruity which is 
in their wild nature, they found it light : “ O ! what was that outlandish skipping 
andcasting of the shanks, and this footing it to and fro ! ”»—it seemed to them a 
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morris dance ! but when they heard more, of our caroling, that his arm about her 
middle, every man danced it forth bosom to bosom with every fair woman, they 
thought of us but scorn and villainy. 


Artifice is nowhere used, to obtrude or veil the author’s personality, and 
a finer modesty than is common to men of genius has ordered his work. 

But it is not the matter of Arabia Deserta nor the attitude of the author 
that makes all its greatness. Travel books are commonly ill-written, but 
Doughty’s is a miracle in prose. I shall be speaking in a moment of the 
stern restriction of his style in verse, but with the prose it is a different 
story. An eye that notices everything, an ear that neglects nothing, a 
memory nourished upon the Bible and the Elizabethan prose masters— 
the elements are here, and they are used by an austere genius in fashioning 
a native and noble expression. In his verse he ignores all modern authors 
and writes like another Spenser, but in his prose he disdains none and uses 
a large vocabulary with a trained sense of words, as though genius had been 
inexplicably bestowed upon some harmless drudge: 


There is here but a small black solitary bird of slender form, less than a thrush, 
with certain white feathers, the sweydia, which is, as our little red-breast, a cheerful 
neighbour to mankind. Many a time the passenger hears at unawares her short 
descant ringing upon the waste moors, in perplext desert ways, in the awe and the 
Titanic ruins of desolate mountains, with a silver sweetness, as it were the voice to 
his soul of some benign spirit. 


Or if it is a portrait—‘‘ Round was the burly man’s head, with a brutish 
visage ; he had a thick neck, unlike the shot-up growth of the slender 
Nejd Arabians ; the rest of him an unwieldy carcase, and half a cart-load 
of tripes.”’ 

Even in prose, however, Doughty’s singularity is extreme, and can be 
excused only by the miracle that he reveals. He does as he likes with 
syntax, writing as carefully for sound as for sense—as every prose master 
has done—and using a punctuation which he defends as a matter for a man’s 
own pleasure ; but to read more than a page is to discover that his oddity 
and deliberation combine in making an impression of musing massiveness. 
Often his phrases have the effect that is made by the building of a great 
structure of stone. Looking up, you see block after block swung into the 
place it will occupy till earth itself (it seems) shall crumble, and the prayers 
of men be made no more ; and as you watch you hear the singing of the 
builders, the rough vernacular phrases, scarce distinguishable but musical 

in space, mingling with the sound of the mallet and the ringing of the 
chains. 
IV 


_ If any man lives any time with the nomad Arabs, Doughty remarks, he 
will have all his life after a feeling of the desert. Of all his poems it is in 
Adam Cast Forth that the feeling of the desert is most clearly shown, but 
every poem has something of the roaming mind, the inconstancy of place 
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and constancy of purpose, the largeness and the loneliness, even something 
of the apparent laxity and negligence, of which any reader of the great prose 
book must become slowly aware. His Arabia is supposed to be the pre- 
historic Nest, as he calls it, wherein the Semitic peoples were nourished 
and brought up, and whence they were dispersed. The landscape of 
Arabia Deserta is the landscape of Adam Cast Forth, that strange, exalted 
drama in five songs, in which this poet is like a seer speaking in a dream 
another opening of Genesis. This is from the prose : 


We marched in a dead dry air el-hummu, that is a scalding tempest of sun’s rays, 
which strikes up again, parching the eyeballs, from the glowing sand. How slowly 
the raging summer sun fulfils his large arc to descend at length till the blissful 
shadows of yonder Harra cliffs shall cover us! With the skin of the hands, neck and 
face, and of the shins and feet, broken and peeled, I rode in a sort of trance, and 
half-burned. 


A single line from the poem is sufficient— 


Sand without sound, unending sun-stunned earth— 


or a passage at hazard— 
That fiery dust, where tempest-driven I passed, 
I found there naught to drink. All fowl of heaven 
Were fled. Things that bears life, that moveth, I saw not, 
Nor any herb, nor any green thing was 
There, save few stems of thorns, whose utmost cops 
Raught not to height of Adam’s travailled breast, 
Nor any shelter was thereof ; till last, 
‘In the end of days, when darkened was my flesh, 
Methought I saw some shapes of the Lord’s beasts.* 


The reader of Arabia Deserta will know not only the face of the land but 
also the geology upon which the scene of Adam Cast Forth is stretched. 
The poem, giving a body to Judaeo-Arabian traditions, makes use of what 
had been burnt into Doughty’s memory in his long, slow months of endur- 
ance—the toil, hunger, thirst, the digging for water in the sands, the 
Arabian ophthalmia, the blood gushing from the mouth in the extremity 
of suffering, and the final lapse of hope and consciousness. And just as 
in the prose book after all these sufferings, with liberty in sight, the con- 
cluding chapters form a calm diminuendo, so the last of these “‘ songs ” 
is shaped as a blissful pastoral, happiness answering happiness antiphonally. 
Ease and sweetness come back into the blank verse, a pageant of the summer 
months delights Adam and Eve (and our imagination too) : 


I from my habitation am descended 
At singing of the bird upon Earth’s bough : 
Beneath my feet corn springeth, the green herb groweth— 


* Here and in certain other quotations from the verse, 1 have ventured to modify, ina 
slight degree, Doughty’s extraordinary punctuation. 


Se ee ee: 
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while Chorus, filling his usual mysterious and convenient office, sings of 
autumn : 


Earth’s fruit hangs ruddy on the weary bough ; 
In all the fallow field the bearded herb 

Stands sere, and ripeneth seed : fall russet leaves, 
Cumbering clear brooks which bitter flow thereof. 


Doughty, indeed, has discovered for us more than Genesis has told, and 
made apparent the distant, uncomprehended fable of man’s mortality. 
A comparison with that other “‘ sacred ” poem, Paradise Lost, is inevitable, 
though fruitless as comparisons so often are ; yet except as a young man 
he never read Milton, and any parallelism is but an unconscious reminis- 
cence. His blank verse, strict as it is and full of art, is unlike Milton’s 
verse, but his effect is as noble as Milton’s, and simpler, when a parallel 
= et Here is Eve (Adama) telling Adam of her discovery of 
erself : 


In that I went forth, gathering fruits and flowers, 
Mongst the sheen branches listening to sweet birds, 
I a glistering well-pool spied, where grew around 
Such herbs, as we beforetime knew in EDEN. 
Therein I saw then, like an heavenly vision, 
Some Being more even than art thou O Adamu fair ! 
The appearance of an Angel that I knew not, 
Which, whilst I looked, seemed woman. I outstretched 
Mine hand : she likewise hand put forth toward mine. 
Down at the water’s brink, to view more near 
This thing, I kneeled : she kneeled ! I gazed upon her. 
I laughed, I spake : she laughed then, but not spake, 
And in her other hand were fruits as these, 
And flowers like unto mine. Surprised mine heart, 
I startling leapt, and plashed therein my foot. 
Marred then the image was : she fled alas ! 
I saw her not again ; though I descended 
To seek her, in the pool. But came to pass 
In that I sprinkled with the water was, 
Went from me mine old aching weariness ! 
I washed, I tressed my locks, I came up thus. 


Milton, unable to resort to his never-failing classics since it is Eve herself 
that speaks, hears the same recital thus : 


I thither went 
With unexperienc’t thought, and laid me down, 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth Lake, that to me seem’d another Sky. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite, 
A Shape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d 
Bending to look on me, I started back, 
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It started back, but pleas’d I soon return’d, 
Pleas’d it return’d as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love, there I had fixt 

Mine eyes till now, and pin’d with vain desire. 


Adam Cast Forth is the only poem dictated to an Arabian theme, but 
another, The Titans (1916) following a Scandinavian tradition, shows the 
same mythopoetic faculty. The many-tongued murmur of man’s troubled 
past, as he terms it, is distinguished in its earliest breathings. He pretends 
a written origin of which he tells us nothing more than that it is 


Squalid with rusty Eld, with canker-holes 
Deformed, distained, uneasy to be read, 
Oft blurred, and thereto rent ;— 


for compared with the old world’s sinewed speech our modern tongue is 
reckoned but dross proffered for. gold. His concern with the primal 
geology is seen more clearly than ever as part of a concern with the 
elements of being. The processes of creation are heard in their rhythmic 
movement as plainly as the rhythm of poetry in an unspoiled ear, and in his 
own verse Doughty has matched the slow, elemental rhythm : 


Where border Sea and Land, Sea’s wind-hurled flood, 
Spurning Earth-mountain’s coast with infinite foot, 
Still travails with sharp teeth of sand to waste ; 

Gainst which there counter elemental force 

Of swelling iron tide, beneath the Earth, 

Labours supplant Sea’s boiling deep, and raise 

Her baked clay-ground in moles of smoking rocks. 
Those for the mastery eternally contend thus. 


A lonely sentient being amid these turbulent powers, man is brought 
forth, “ two-footed, long loose-lockt, with wildered looks training his 
feeble limbs.”’ In the legend on which the poem is framed the Titans, 
consolidated from earth’s bubbling ores, have stayed locked in the cold 
cliffs—vast rock-statures that become animated by arrogant spirits and, 
awaking from the trance of aeons, are incensed against this petty, shaggy 
intruder, man. The singular power of the narrative lies less in the conflict 
than in the development of human faculties. Doughty’s difficulty was 
Milton’s—to excite our interest in a struggle between rebel and loyal 
angels, between Titans and the gods that befriend man, when we know 
already what the end of that struggle must be. But no more than Milton 
does Doughty depend upon that interest ; the power and beauty of his 
narrative are seen in man and nature and not in the calloused Titans and 
their unperturbed foes, and our minds, as we read, are identified not with 

those stony eyes, midst Titans’ fronts of marble,” but with the men in 


holt and stead and hamlet on whom the friendly gods impose a three days’ 
stupor while the strife is maintained : 
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The human kin, whether they stand or sit, 
Swoon and lose sense. The herdsman in the street 
Among his beasts ; on stool, the aged wight. 

Still is each rumbling quern-stone : slumbers fast 

The mother of the house. Sleeps the wool-wife 

Her loom beside. Fail, and their daily tasks 

Forget the diligent fingers of them both. 

All voices, even of little ones, be then husht. 

Knees sink : chins all ben folded on all breasts 

Like unto flowers, that slumber in the night. 

Die even the embers of men’s smouldering hearths. 

On cattle, that stretch their necks forth in men’s streets, 
Like languor falls. 


Our interest is quickened anew when the rebel overthrow is complete, and 
men come forth to behold the earth’s ruin and hear the voice that orders 
their removal to another country. Once more the nomads’ disquietude 
is the poet’s theme, and a larger pilgrimage than any Bedouin wandering 
is begun, ending in an Eden of peace and sweetness——‘ Not that deceivable 
sweetness of gross sense,” but the peace of labour and the simple virtues 
of a day ; shaken, it is true, by wars and pestilence, but not wholly des- 
troyed. There is a parable of civilisation locked in this poem, but we need 
not study it very closely. Doughty does not find his stimulus in the age of 
mechanic contrivance, but in the age of the first diggers of the soil, or the 
first wanderers through the shrewd desert country ; and perhaps the best 
part of his epic in little is the pastoral of the fifth book, which might be 
received as true of any age except, alas ! our own, and certainly seems to 


_ have no peculiar reference to any but that of Elizabeth and Spenser. Like 


a mature man looking on something early and unageing, Doughty turns 
back not to his own youth but to England’s youth, the morning freshness 
of a nation as yet unconscious of its strength and destiny ; and into what- 
ever verse he happens to be writing he distils that earlier sweetness and 
strength, making again and again a pastoral of his remembered joys. 


V 


‘The same reverting love is expressed in two poems even more heter- 
ogeneous than The Titans, and showing a new concern with his own nation. 
The new concern is that of a prophet prophesying dark things and speaking 
unheard and unheeded. The Cliffs (1912) tells with singular precision of a 
German assault upon England, and although the invasion frustrated in 


the first of these and achieved in the second was, happily, unrealised, his 


narrative forecasts with remarkable accuracy the aim and spirit of German 
imperialism. This need not detain us now, for the more purely poetic 


qualities of these prophetic books are urgent. The Cliffs opens with a 


magnificent Aeschylean prologue, spoken by Crimean Hobbe, in which 
with shepherd’s lore and weather lore : 
oe 


And how to pitch your pen in wind and rain— 
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is intertwined a musing recollection of youth and war and wreck : 


Before us headland loomed of England’s cliffs 
In misty moonlight. Shuddered the great ship 
From deck to bilge, grounded, lost way, sate fast, 
And blew out her rent topsails from the yards. 


The prologue is overlong, and unsubdued to any sense of rigid form, for 
of rigid form Doughty has only the slightest regard and stretches himself 
as he will in his loose garments of verse. His indifference to strict form is 
shown everywhere except in his longest poem and often looks like mere 
caprice. No poet may be indifferent to form and remain a poet, since he 
must needs give shape and motion to a semblable body and breathe into 
it his living imagination; but Doughty’s seeming indifference is not 
incapacity or insensitiveness. Rather is it due to the large scale of his 
work. That work is not an invention of minute springs, cogs, levers and 
valves, glitteringly neat and astonishingly precise, but an upheaval of natural 
forces, taking its own irregular rondure from subterranean fire and the 
resistance of the air. If his conceptions were smaller his looseness would 
be unpardonable, but we palliate his frequent negligence because of his 
serene intensity of imagination, and because in his large slow way he does 
achieve shape and continence. The whole case against Doughty, for a 
“case” has been attempted, might rest upon this instance of The Cliffs, 
where the parts do not cohere and form any acknowledged figure, but 
where, nevertheless, they grow from a single trunk and draw a common 
nourishment from the soil. 

For as you read you perceive that Doughty shows everywhere the 
independence of a master. Inasmall writer it is pretentious, in a great it is 
noble. Listening to Shakespeare and Milton, you recognise one thing as 
common to both, a mastery of conception and of style—a mastery so calm 
and confident as to seem, to a thoughtless eye, merely careless. This 
mastery is shared by Doughty. He does as he likes, as Shakespeare and 
Milton do as they like. He bears about him an atmosphere of greatness, 
and we must forgo our vain attempt to constrain him within our defini- 
tions, recognising that because he is truly great he is greater than our 
measure. It is, in fact, criticism and not creation that is at fault. Criticism 
can never be as flexible as creation, and can never be, like creation, un- 
accountable. After a time the critic may limp up to the poet and painfully 
adjust his doctrines, but the poet in his greatness can never decelerate his 
genius 1n its passage about the world. 

Since, then, poets of this order make their own course and follow 
their own conventions, it is easy to see in their conventions the unconscious 
bias of their minds. The particular bias in the case of Doughty leads him > 
repeatedly into pastoral scenes, and so when the Germans invade East _ 
Anglia, straightway “Elves begin to rise from under the sod... .— 
Shock-haired and great-bearded little wights they are, clad in green smocks _ 
and russet freize coats. Not a few are to be seen girded as smiths, with 
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leathern aprons.”’ Their speech is as anachronistic and pleasure-making 
as their looks : 
I was there and saw it : on hoar roots, 
All gnarled and knotty, of an antique oak 
(Hallowed with many a spell, in ages past, 
Of the priests’ crew, unto the lightning God, 
In whose green boughs were hanged the faeries’ gifts), 
Crowned, some with plighted frets of violets sweet, 
Other, with flower-cups many-hewed, had dight 
Their locks of gold, the gentle faeries sate 
All in their watchet cloaks ; were dainty mats 
Spread under them, of dwarve-wives rushen work, 
And primroses were strewed before their feet. 


Yet the elvish field-play is not more natural to Doughty, nor the speech 
more familiar, than the rustic scene and speech : 

To-morrow, I moun buy me a new showl 

And mattock ; for there’s now so many deaths 

And more there’s like to be, as more is born. 

And if now there wor War, as some folks saith, 

Death should slay thousands. More than thirty year 

Them old worn tools have served me well enow. 


And in The Clouds, a melancholy dirge-like poem of England under heel, 
the same pastoral sweetness and freshness give ease where it is most 
needed. Here, too, Doughty even slides into an unusual aptitude of rhyme 
in his masque : 
After Her, there trips a star, 

Twinkling gladly from afar ; 

She bears Cynthia’s staff and wallet, 

And shall spread her smooth sedge pallet, 

When she list to close her eyes, 

In some wild wood of the skies. 


In the most native and characteristic parts of these strange medleys he is 
like one of his own ancients that sit, ““ Sipping the old year’s mead, in 
_ precious cups of antique beaten gold ”; or rather it is we that sip from his 
antique cup a liquor that none other brews for men, and which, to own the 
truth, is a little stupefying for those to whom poetry is but a relaxation 
from the fatigue of the movies. ; 
And easier interest is aroused if we look at these two poems in the light 
of Doughty’s remoteness from any concern with England of to-day. 
Isolated from contemporary influence, he was strangely acute in fore- 
casting the German outbreak and our own peril in the late war; and 
_ although his vision was, happily, not confirmed in England, it was accurately 
fulfilled in less fortunate countries. Both poems are ardent in their expres- 
sion of a localized patriotism, and both are melancholy in their mistrust 
_ of political government. Doughty is purely aristocratic in his attitude, 
and mistrusts our modern democratic fantasies ; and hence The Clouds 
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is more than melancholy, it is utterly gloomy. Partly for that reason and 
partly because it does but repeat the lesser complaint of The Cliffs, it is the 
least interesting of his work ; and yet with all its faults allowed, it is a 
poem which the pastoral note easily preserves from insignificance. 

Insignificance is the last word that occurs to the mind as fitting Mansoul 
or the Riddle of the World, which absorbed the closing years of his life. 
It was published in 1920,* and followed in 1923 by a revised edition, a 
further painful revision remaining incomplete when he died. ‘The wan- 
derer in Arabia became a wanderer through time, and spent his age in 
revising his map of man’s spiritual world. What is man’s purpose, his 
destiny, his duty—what is right ? These questions troubled him more and 
more sharply during his last days. Reading it again and again, and looking 
back from a little distance, this poem is oddly like the map appended to 
Arabia Deserta, where Doughty’s journey seems utterly capricious in its 
divagations. In those Arabian travels he was-not his own master but was 
buffeted about the desert, and in the mental travels recorded in Mansoul 
he seems equally out of his own command. The scheme of the poem is a 
journey through the Underworld and an interrogation of great spirits of 
the past : 

What were indeed right paths of a man’s feet 
That lacking light must stumble in World’s murk ? 


It is natural to ask if Doughty studied Dante, and surprising to learn that 
he did not. Zoroaster, Buddha and Confucius are visited under the guid- 
ance of Hertha (Earth Mother), and then Socrates who, returning out of a 
trance, announces : 
No man knoweth 
To what intent Gods made and marred the World, 
Nor whether Gods made men, or Man made Gods. 


And then again is the familiar Galilean story, followed straightway, at a 
single plunge through time and space, by a picture of Belgium in the late 
war. Aghast at this picture Mansoul is comforted with a divine voice, 
“Not yet the World is lost |’ and after this once more the never-staling 
pastoral, once more a tribute to Spenser, and once more the enchantment 
of a purified sensuousness : 
A Spring-tide nightingale’s last blissful note 

I hear, that waked, with his empassioned lauds, 

And nocturn’s chant, neath stars, the dew-steeped Night 

Embayed amidst sheen flickering leaves ; where shrouds 

Her, cherishing their fledgling birds, his mate. 

Some yet lewd cuckoo calls ! that doth despite, 

To the Worlds restful night. . . . 


* One stage in the prolonged revision may be studied in the British Museum, 
Doughty’s notes in the 1920 copy having been placed on permanent loan. A manuscript 
of The Dawn in Britain has been presented to the Museum, and the curious may be 


able to gather from it a notion of the poet’s astonishing and unendi i 
i : ing laborio 
and the deceitful obscurity of his hand. : ° 8 uSaSee 
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The extent of this wantoning of invention—I can find no other phrase— 
is seen in the fact that, following the introduction of Caedmon into the 
poem in the original version, the revised edition adds a long reminiscence 
of the Northmen’s invasion—a superb heroic narrative that has every 
proper virtue save relevance to the scheme of the poem, and seems, in 
fact, an episode transferred from The Dawn in Britain. A fairy piece that 
follows, as exquisite as the other is noble, provokes the same wonder ; 
and although one cries in pious gratitude, Here is God’s plenty! the 
question still presses—why is it given here, in a poem devoted to the 
riddle of the world ? I cannot imagine an answer. Another instance of this 
disorderly profusion is found in the prolonged description of Aetna in 
eruption. As Arabia Deserta shews, Doughty had witnessed an eruption 
and now, in his failing years, the fury and the sound return upon him and 
he interpolates a vision of violent natural forces. It is only in the last pages 
that the poet, in the ecstasy of his fading vision, returns to his quest and 
in the precincts of a temple not made with hands, mingles with men of 
other nations and faiths, but all “‘ according in One.”’ Mansoul is thus his 
testament, negligent in its terms, noble in its aim, the witness of a magnani- 
mous spirit to the honour innate in man. 


VI 


Much that has been said already may be regarded as a preparation for 
Doughty’s grandest poem, The Dawn in Britain. It was published in 
1906-7 in six volumes, comprising twenty-four books and about thirty 
thousand lines. The subject of this vast epic had filled his mind for 
thirty-seven years before the poem was printed. It treats of a period of 
some 450 years, from the taking of Rome by Prince Brennus to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. The scene is all Europe and mainly Britain ; 
peoples and wars sweep across this vast stage, dynasties and religions 
flourish and wither, and in the midst of this turbulent obscurity 
Christianity thrusts up like the thorn of Joseph of Arimathea. Truly The 
Dawn in Britain has that “‘ magnitude ” which Jonson noted as distin- 

_ guishing epic from other forms of poetry. 

I have said, in speaking of other poems, that Doughty is often wanton 
in his neglect of strict form ; but in The Dawn in Britain there is no room for 
reproach. And though I have called it for convenience an epic, it might 
more fitly be regarded asa Music. The first theme is the heroic activity of 
Brennus, his conquest of Rome and subsequent death ; then, subsidiary, 


_ follow the folly of the second Brennus, the expedition of Julius Caesar 


against Britain, the persecution of the first saints, their flight and discovery 
of Ireland and Britain, and their settlement at Avalon. The second theme 


is developed with the entry of Caractacus and the invasion of Britain in 


- force by Aulus, and this is prolonged to the betrayal of Caractacus and the 
end of nine years’ war by the triumph of Roman legions under Ostorius 


and Agricola. With the final theme Boadicea (Boudicca) revolts and is 
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defeated, and the saints of Avalon, making an Eden amid wars and famine, 
soothe the end which is completed with the deaths of Caractacus infexile 
at Rome, and Joseph of Arimathea in Britain. ; 

The great subject is firmly held and simply developed. The poet’s power 
of concentration demands an effort in concentration on the part of the 
reader, but this effort is assisted in every book by the directness and 
lucidity of the narrative. Doughty possesses the essential unifying genius 
of an epic writer, and hence there is no diffuseness although the poem 1s 
long, for it is history as well as fable, and the abundant episodes excite 
new pleasure continually without diminishing the heroic effect of the 
whole. There are horrors in The Dawn in Britain, for it comprises a great 
span of barbarous history, and Roman civilisation not less brutal ; but it 
would be impossible to write truly of that bloody era without facing 
bloody terrors : 

In tunic stiff, with dusty sweat and gore, 

Of mastery of brave steeds and battle-chariots 
He all unmindful lies. Foul raven’s beaks 
Shall fight for spoil, o’er him, of his blue eyes, 
Craking and beating their stiff sheeny wings. 


Doughty, the gentlest of men, whose speaking voice was never raised, 
was capable and perhaps fond of reciting the bloodiest events with the 
energy of a partaker ; nor is battle alone the source of his horrors, the 
malignity of natural forces providing scenes not less dreadful for his 
narrative. 

He is careful to observe the traditional obligations of the epic.Not only 
is his scheme coherent and clear, with its parts ordered into unity ; in 
The Dawn in Britain the gods of warring nations are still permitted to 
curb one another and determine the strife, and those familiar personi- 
fications of Fear, Discord and the rest are still permitted to disarray the 
plans of men. In another respect Doughty uses freely his privilege as 
Maker—in the invention of episode and reminiscence. Exquisite are some 
of these, as that of Rosmerta and the Roman Knight in the last volume, 
and the bardic recitals which shake the very leaves in other volumes. And 
a fare passion is found in certain love passages, and in the portrait of 
Cartismandua, with hints of Spenser’s Duessa as well as Mary Stuart— 
the only tribute which ;Doughty’s verse has paid to a woman as 
flesh ; for commonly his attitude is that of Spenser’s towards an image of 
beauty, “ pattern of things immutable in the heavens.” 


Vil 


if have left to the end the answer to a common demur to Doughty’s 
extraordinary style. Granting his spacious imagination and nobility of 
ambition, why did he write in a style that discourages readers who are 
not philologists ? The question is prompted by any page. Singular as his 
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prose style is, it is less singular because less rigorous than the style of his 
verse. In prose he does not refrain from polysyllables, and has not placed 
a ban upon Latin ; but in verse he has deliberately reverted to the age of 
Spenser. Only to Spenser, he says, did the divine Muses and their com- 
panion Graces reveal their own golden intimate tongue ; and even in 
Spenser’s brief lifetime English speech began to decay and now, in our 
“ self-sprung bardism,” is nearly run out to the dregs. “ It is idle to imagine 
that any man not a well-taught lover of his tongue can enter into the 
Garden of the Muses.”” The mother-tongue, he sees, lies at the root of our 
mental life, and he desired to purge our English speech and resume the 
vigour of Spenser and Chaucer. His hope was “ that my life might be of 
some service to my country through the study and perhaps employment of 
her language. . . . To this I have entirely devoted my time now for fifty 
years.” His own familiar copy of Spenser (never far from his fingers) was 
scored and annotated like the sand by sea-birds, and he carried Chaucer 
(marked in the same disciple’s hand) through the long Arabian journey. 
No other poet has bent himself so diligently to the task of making a purer 
instrument than others use, or worked with a finer confidence that his 
idiosyncrasy of to-day would be the common custom of to-morrow. 
How hard his task was, and how little his language lacks in strength 
and clarity, may be seen, at random, in this specimen : 
Now eve at trumpet’s sound, they halt and lodge 
Whereas they stand in many a perilous place, 
And dreads their soul to slide in sleep, to fall 
To rock’s deep ground, till day uneasy breaks. 
* * *% * 


Go up the Gauls in mighty shadows cold 

Where trembles the air with drone of waterfalls 

And sinks upon their sense crude mizzling creek. 

From darksome pines they mount to snow-flect crags 
Where solemn mountain spires soar and pierce heaven ; 
Land where is only frost of living blood, 

Where though avails not mortal force to pass 

Without the gods. 


The extraordinary reliance upon monosyllabic words, and the avoidance 


of words of Latin origin, will strike the ear at once. It is as if Doughty 
wanted to drive out Roman speech fifteen-hundred years after the fall of 
Roman power in Britain ; and he is hardly more successful in this than 
were the Britons in their attempt to erase the foreign influence. He could 


_ refrain from using words and forms that Spenser did not use—let us assume 


that Spenser would always have opposed the tendencies which his succes- 


sors yielded to—but he could not wholly de-latinise the language. He 


‘~~ 


out-Spensers Spenser, and finds his liberty in the exercise of a tongue which 
to a less accomplished linguist, and a less sensitive poet, would seem as 


_ narrow as the grave. Yet in spite of his rejection of our modern license, 


o 


or even because of it, his “‘ line ”’ is a lesson to poets and a joy to readers. 
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Indolently enough we have supposed that for flexibility of line a poet must 
resort to sinuous, many-syllabled words, with the famous magnificence of : 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 


forgetting the more delicate movement of : 


And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story. 


Now Doughty, almost alone of modern poets, has discovered anew the 
infinite variability of rhythm in lines composed mainly of words of one 
syllable ; hence the absence of monotony in his verse. Monotony may at 
times ensue from the subject, one battle being very like another, but from 
the manner, never. His blank verse indeed has an athletic spareness and 
strength, and to read it is like seeing a masculine body in action—the firm 
muscles of a labourer swinging a heavy hammer, or an oarsman bending 
forward and backward and keeping his own rhythm against the movement 
of the waves. To re-read the passage quoted just now is to note the supple 
strength and sea-like motion of an ever-altering, ever-constant rhythm. 
Sometimes it is held in a sudden stillness of classic likeness : 


Few Britons follow to that burning place, 
And of those few, few loved Adminius. 


Sometimes it sways like the flowers on water : 
Lies Herfryd like some lily of the mere 
Comely in the humiliation of her death, 
Mongst willow-herb, loose-strife and water-mints. 


And anon the verse has the agitation of tempest itself : 
In tumult then of storm, waves ride on waves 
Like God’s great army of justling chariots 
And squadrons rushing in long confused ranks, 
Or thousand cataracts on the dry land. 


His verse utters his mind and composes a picture of himself as well as an 
image of his vision, and his vindication lies at last in a phrase of Pope’s :— 
the verse has that simplicity which is “‘ the mean between ostentation and 
rusticity.” He makes the same demand as all great poets make, namely, a 
demand on our faith. Admit his right to attention, admit that his genius 
is true and original, and you cannot fail to receive what his poetry gives of 
unique kind. Derivative writers, however charming and amiable, may be 
challenged, dethroned and re-edified, as the mood of the reader or the time 
may please ; but original genius, in the unconscious assertion of power, 
makes a more imperious demand—it is the reader and not the poet that 
surrenders. And this poet remains like the great structure of our earlier 
image, a building which is never thronged but never forsaken, and 
which on still nights prolongs the echoes of the life without, and on stormy 


mee renews the noise of ancient battles fought in the neighbouring 
S. 
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A MALTESE COMEDY OF MANNERS 


By W. McG. EAGAR 


HERE are some few satires which have been written in perfect 
simplicity, and so long as autobiographies are written by men of 
peculiar indistinction, accounts of social life in foreign countries 
_ by hurried and unperceptive tourists and tales of mean streets 
by persistent dwellers in garden suburbs, the production of accidental 
satires will continue. 
The novels of high life-—‘ complete in one part, 4d.”—which regale 
the scullery, and the school tales—‘‘ see next week’s number of The 
Boys’ Pal for the continuation of this bright story of Whitefriars’ School ” 
—which delight the boy on the back of the van, belong to a different class. 
They too are satires, but they are written tongue in cheek by cynics who 
cater for a taste which they themselves have depraved. Of its nature this 
second class can produce no masterpieces. In the first class masterpieces 
are rare, and when found they should be cherished and their abiding place 
chosen with particular care. They should stand on the shelf not beside, 
but immediately beneath, L’Jle des Pingouins and The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill. 
On this shelf, to the right of the Kaiser’s Memoirs, Sun Love, Maltese 
Smart Set, A Complete Novel by Vincent R. Caruana, may take its place 
with complete assurance. Here is a masterpiece which achieves perfection 
not because Mr. Caruana does not know his Malta, but because he writes 
of a Malta which is indubitably his, and because Malta as depicted by Mr. 
Caruana seeks to know itself by gazing at England through the dusty peri- 
scope of University Extension Lectures and by avid absorption of The 
Letters of Lilith, Boudoir Bickerings and Comic Cutlets. For the creation 
of a masterpiece of the kind we have in mind, more favourable conditions 
could not be imagined, and Mr. Caruana has peculiar gifts which 
have enabled him in one short volume to satirise not only Malta and 
England but the novel in general, the sex-novel in particular, the science of 
psychology and the English language. 
In the past we English have been culpably ignorant of Malta. With the 
adjective ‘‘ Maltese ” few nouns lie familiarly save cats, crosses, sick-bay 
stewards, the fever caused by milk of goats, and a firework dimly remem- 
bered from our boyhood. That Malta once shipwrecked an apostle, that 
it now shelters a fleet and that there was an order of religious chivalry 
which took its name—these things we know, but of its race, language, 
manners, morals, social conditions and political constitution the knowledge 
even of Macaulay’s schoolboy would rest comfortably on a sixpenny piece. 
Such ignorance is no longer excusable. Mr. Caruana has done all that in 
him lies to bring Malta into the ken of those who find romance only in 
fiction, and, if the circulating libraries could do justice to Sun Love, 
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Valetta would soon be as well known to the British public as is Ruritania 
or Limehouse. / ; 2 

Unfortunately, however, the book is out of reach of the libraries. On its 
cover is printed the melancholy note :—“ N.B. Owing to the scarcity of 
paper only a few copies have been printed,” and it may be that it will 
achieve not its well deserved succés fou but a mere succes de préciosité. 

The warning on the cover emphasises what is made apparent by internal 
evidence, that Sun Love was issued during the war. It succeeds, however, in 
ignoring the war, and those who are squeamish about reviving any war- 
time emotions more painful than the horror of being compelled to eat 
margarine may read it in comfort. There is indeed only one passage which 
touches on killing, and in that there is no reek of T.N.T. It is simply a 
question of the use of a certain powder more generally in demand in 
Bermondsey than in Belgravia, and it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
Mr. Caruana was induced to mention it by the artful alliteration which the 
participle killing {makes with the name of the powder’s presumably 
prosperous proprietor. But we are falling into the baseness of caricature. 
In any case its mention throws light on lower forms of Maltese life not 
deliberately included among the characters of the book, and thus the picture 
of Malta’s Smart Set gains in depth. To justify even further its mention 
it may be that by it will be interested in the book entomologists who have 
not yet ranked the Smart Set with the categories which concern their 
science. 

Apart from this one passage the story moves in an atmosphere of peace 
and tranquillity which in England eight years have been needed to generate. 
None the less the author is a very brave man. His preface is both dashing 
-and wistful. “‘ I have dared and taken the plunge,”’ he declares. “‘ It is at 
once a very thrilling and a very trembling sensation you experience in 
being the first to present the nation with a local modern novel ; I say 
trembling because anything done in this island of collateral relations is 
always so electric and pulsating.” 

“ It is also pleasant to be the first to explore and tap this new vein of 
your native public. . . . It had to be done sometime. My aim will be 
reached if the work will succeed to ferret out half a dozen responsive souls.” 

There must be hundreds, if not in Malta, at least in England, who on 
such terms would willingly be reckoned among the rabbits. The first 
edition of the first novel written in English in an island of collateral rela- 
tions should fetch a tall price at Sotheby’s if ever the possessor of one of the 
few extant copies can be persuaded to part with his treasure. For, rarity 
apart, Sun Love is a quarry of quotation, a mine rich in gems of character- 
isation and expression. Could any soul not be responsive to one who 
moves at ease among those who “ when the Summer Season is in full 
swing, and while their luckier friends are rioting in sunshine and sea, 
contrive—pathetically—to counteract this to them much-felt loss of the 
revitalising air which they would have otherwise have inhaled in exchange 
for the stuffy city atmosphere, by congregating at eventide in the Upper 
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Barracca Gardens: and there in promenading or lounging neutralise 
their ire engendered by the prohibited terraqueous resort into prattle, 
gossip and frolic.” 

Our hearts warm at once to the author, and as we paddle with him 
through the shallow waters of smartness we restrain our shudders the better 
to admire his bold handling of a word which stings more sophisticated ears. 

_ The ladies of his story are found “‘ intaking the infection of the dioramic 
vista the Gardens presented in the clear moonlight,” and “ sitting on one 
of the many seats thoughtfully sprinkled in these floriferous abodes, by a 
kindly authority.” ‘“‘ Having a genealogical tree almost dating back to the 
Crusaders ” and being “‘ fine specimens of humanity, whose long career of 
stately environment and high breeding, reflected in their grace of outline 
and in the warm texture of their skin, which compared with the great 
majority of the rabble rest, was like a hot-house rose to a wild flower,” 
they have a natural contempt for “‘ the gay middle class world predominant 
in its next best.” Yet they are loyal to each other through the thick of 
Bert’s brightness and the dangerously thin ice of Vic’s love-making, for, 
as Mr. Caruana explains, “‘a deep intimacy existed between these girls 
coupled with the fact of their being of the same feather—and thus the 
inevitable flocking.” ‘‘ The Nobile, Violet Clare Montado, dubbed V. by 
her friends in estimation of . . . the handkerchiefs and other dainty little 
femininities that she emblazoned with this letter ”’ is the leader of the Set, 
which consists of her sister, the Nobile Lola, and two other girl friends, 
one of them the Marchesine, Anna Letitia. To the embellishments of 
aristocracy are added the amenities of culture. Ann’s library is “ full of 
books that she obtained as prizes for subject Composition when at School,” 
and “ she now largely turned her literary proclivities into conversational 
channels.”” The dialogue is frequently turned so as to “ give Ann the 
opportunity to highfly,” and she seizes every opportunity to recite what are 
apparently excerpts from notes taken at lectures on William James, 
downright analyses of Pleasure, or subtle comments on Affinity. But with 
all her learning she remains intensely human. She makes excuses for the 
lower orders who “ gibble-gabble ” 1n the Gardens around them and for 
young lovers ‘‘ who when they just get introduced and once have ex- 
changed the ‘ pleased-to-meet-you’s’” then “‘ become cool and ordinary.” 
So loyal are her three friends that after every outburst of Ann’s, conver- 
sation flows on smoothly and even gratefully. But then, as V. says so well, 
culture enables them to conceal their emotions, and “ their trains of 


thought are by gazing on the promenade reverted to their previous 


buoyancy.” eo 
As Vic and Bert have already been mentioned, it is unnecessary to say 


that the Eden of these aristocratic Eves is not Adamless. The male 
members of the novelist’s cast are all deftly and distinctly characterised. 


Here is the chief of them: Victor, ‘‘ known as Vicky, Vics and Vic to his. 


friends, and Victor, Joseph, Hildebrand Asciak Camilleri, to the Arch- 


bishop.” He is “ the offspring of a thoughtful but obscure father,” and of 
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“an impoverished society flower of unique lineage.” ‘‘ He seemed to have 
struck the happy link wherein these two extremes of caste meet ; that is, he 
succeeded to clothe his father-inherited vulgarity into a sort of society 
polish, and his mother’s refined bzenséance into a delightful drawing-room 
vulgate—and it’s to this that he owed the fascinating charm of deport- 
ment for which he was notorious.” To illustrate his charming manners we 
learn that his favourite way of greeting friends was “‘ to take them stormily 
by the shoulders, shake them vigorously, and then after he had succeeded 
to make their minds blank and ready for his say, almost prussianised them 
to listen to his latest foible. This exuberance, of course, he never showered 
on the female element of his society whom he yet regarded as wonderful 
and inscrutable.” 

One feels that in the whole range of English literature there is not a more 
perfectly placed ‘“‘ of course” than this of Mr. Caruana’s, and that Mr. 
Turveydrop may well smile in his literary grave to know that his example 
and precepts are so gravely heeded in an island of which he may never 
have heard. 

Vic, however, has had peculiar advantages. He had been sent by his 
thoughtful but obscure father (who is shown us eating his dinner in his 
shop ‘“‘ surrounded by dirt, coal, wet cats and a dank atmosphere ’’) “ to 
London to be properly polished,” and his two friends, Joe, who, like Ann, 
quotes from notebooks without provocation, and Bert, who had been 
a “‘ lionised college boy,” but has now “ drifted in the limbo of obscurity,” 
are confident that in following his lead they are qualifying for Piccadilly. 
But in spite of his polish he has no scorn of the Barracca Gardens, and as, in 
company with Joe-and Bert, he passes along with the other promenaders, 
“Violet shouts ‘ Sahha Vict ’.” “‘ Sahha Vee and Co.” he returned, as 
with a characteristic grin he doffed his hat.” 

“They giggled at his spontaneous salutation. It was a sort of index to 
his aplomb.” : 

He, however, is too deeply involved in a love affair with Hilda of Major 
Cordova to take the giggles of Violet and her friends seriously, and the story 
of Sun Love is one of a stratagem which failed in its intended heroics, but 
succeeded by sheer force of sentimentalism in bringing Hilda to Vic’s arms 
amid the great and entirely unselfish joy of the rest of the Smart Set. 

_ Hilda is a sweet little thing of seventeen years, whose “‘ only béte-noire 
in this world was her father, a retired Army man, whose sole object in life 
seemed to have culminated into keeping regular hours.” “ There was no 
sentiment, memories or sweet sunsets about her, although her beautifully 
chiselled features were of a mid-Victorian type, but rather laughter, fire 
and the South with all its allure.” Her conversation is ‘‘ breath-breath- 
ingly delicious, and immediately on entering the story she “ explodes in 
relating an exploit just enacted on her way.” 

Oh, Lollie, we were just passing Saverina when a French officer 
whispered something to us. I looked back at him and gave him a number 
one glad-eye, which greatly encouraged him.’” To resist the temptation 
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to quote the remainder of this illuminating “ exploit ” is hard indeed, but 
the author’s comment cannot be omitted : 

~ Being used to her it was just what they expected. Something that made 
their imagination trot. They had to let it escape its habitual hinges to 
follow hers—and that was a desirable change to dormant ones.” 

Hilda at the early stages of the story has no suspicion of Victor’s (Vicky’s, 
Vic’s or Vics’s) “‘ radiance for her,” and she indulges her poetic fancy. 

“* Look,’ she said, pointing to the clouds. ‘I think it’s that indigestion 
of moon and clouds that they are gaping at.’ 

“ The light of the moon blended with the softer light of the stars : the 
scented air emanating from the Gizi scattered promiscuously about : 


her insinuating charm of delivery . . . all conspired to bring about a 
climax to Victor’s impulse, who was like a duck in thunder during her 
peroration.”’ 


Can we wonder? It is impossible to do justice to Mr. Caruana’s 
dialogue, except by saying that it is not less striking and original than his 
narrative style. Mr. Caruana is no slavish imitator of any one author. 
His sentences are sometimes as long as Milton’s, as subtle as Meredith’s, 
as crushing as Carlyle’s, as surprising as Shaw’s, and as allusive as Sala’s. 
At times he will prattle as artlessly as A Young Visiter, at times he will boom 
_as profoundly as Martin Tupper. It may be said with absolute sincerity 
that no writer of English—with the possible exception of Miss Iddesleigh— 
has ever demonstrated so brilliantly the adaptability of English adjectives, 
the fluidity of English nouns, the independence, the detachability, and the 
timelessness of English verbs. 

A limited number of instances of this generalisation must suffice : 

*“* A marvellously measured philharmonic goes by with two divisions of 
enthusiastically noisy people behind it, aggravates the dilemma.” 

“‘ They are perhaps the result and effervescence of some fine day, or a 
beautiful sunset or a lovely moonlit night ; mother Earth having nobody 
to confabulate and enjoy it with, overflowed into that wild florescence.”’ 

“The old and broken statuary appearing ghost-like in the half-light ; 
the smell of age and history that emanated from the viscera of these ancient 
and solitary surroundings, gave them a delicious sense of fear.” 

“« These individuals, finding themselves started on their favourite topic, 
and in their own water, poured themselves out, while all Clare had to do 
was to go through all her histrionic convolutions of hearing, which capacity 
she glorified into an art.” 

“The car synchronised with his unquiet state of mind. ‘ Be careful. 
_ There’s an uncivilised mule round that bend,’ warned Joe.” ; 

“They had now left Citta Vecchia, and it was the bosky air that they 
were inhaling, which to city dweller is like nectar ; and Joe was fully 
~ conscious of its inhibitive powers.” 

“«< T think that your inglorious retreat, Is a sufficient negative charge to 
generate a positive current in her. I shan't be surprised if she will start 
- to do the courting now,’ answered Joe, in his old theological strain. 
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““< Oh, I hate our English teacher ; he is so vague in his explanaish.’” 

“© You must allow me a few minutes to dive into the deep regions of my 
erudite mind, to fish you another ’.”’ 

“The simpleton, without reflecting over the consequences—he never 
regarded things from their analytical standpoint—that such a thing as the 
kidnapping what may appear to be by strange men, might have on the 
girl’s nervous system, took it in, and although mentioned something about 
its impractibility, his mind had already visualised him as the Chevalier 
Bayard, cutting to pieces—friends or foes in that case—the scoundrels, 
and emerging triumphant with Hilda’s undying affection.” : 

It is perhaps hardly fair to detach these passages from their context, 
without assuring those who are unable to obtain copies of Sun Love, that 
there is in the book no page on which the reader will not pause to read 
over again some passage which should be committed to memory, or at 
least pondered in order to extract a meaning. 

A passion for Malta throbs in Mr. Caruana’s veins, and when we read 
his description of Citta Vecchia, the Strada Vescovo and Porte Reale, the 
influences which have helped to mould his style will be appreciated by the 
most untravelled of Englishmen. 

“« They were nearing Citta Vecchia now, the old historic capital, towering 
stupendously white in a splendour of sunlight, mellowed by the intense 
red-brown and verdantique of the zig-zag pyramid of fields that encircle it.”’ 

“* All the country-side around in its majestic scragginess is overspread 
in a canopy of hushed stillness. An old and picturesque windmill in the 
distance is lackadaisically and lethargically turning round. The bells of 
claustral horologes announce somniferously, half past ten. The far away 
bray of an inactive donkey synchronises and confirms this. Peasants, dozing 
on mule-carts, chaunt lullingly the national barcarole. Intermittently a 
bird chirps restlessly. The sun, burning mercilessly on the pulverous white 
roads, accentuates the silence of these mellifluous harmonies, interrupted 
now and again by the rumble of the puffing-billy.” 


“You come out of Strada Vescovo. Distracting the eye-focus in a triangle 
of vision. The ancient and historic yellow forts in the extreme south, 
stretching amplitudinously round the city’s promontory. Monasterial 
edifices shrouded peacefully in a veil of silence. The seething, throbbing 
turbulence within the stately structures of the Banks. The residentiary 
axis and pivot of the Church of Rome round which the spiritual element 
of the nation revolves. North : The majestic immensity and heaviness of 
the grand master’s palace. Opposite : the memorial Main Guard balanced 
by the unobtrusive similitude of the Library and Club. The glorious 
architectural precision of the august Bibliotheca surrounded by pic- 
turesque loggias that so nicely spell Queen Victoria. Just a glimpse en 
passant with the lordly vestibule of the Casino Maltese. Another yard and 
you feel the sublime pomp of the regal, sovereign, monarchical and princely 
Cathedral. Still inwards : The monumental haughtiness of the temple of 
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Apollo and Terpsichore, camouflaged by the architectural expression of 
the buildings opposite. The illustrious Auberges; the old homes of 
ancient noble Gerosolmitan knights of the bluest blood of Europe. Oh 
Malta ! How great ! How small ! 

“ It was a day of a national Festa. The air surfaces vibrating from the 
resonance of Cyclopean church-bells, so irritating to foreigners, but so 
dear to natives. . . . The classes and the masses, mixing, wriggling and 
jouncing together, in a turmoil of agitated yet happy ferment.” 


“ Outside Porte Reale. Some time after eight p.m., new time. If you 
take your place near the monument. To the West : the sun going down in 
a magnificent phantasmagoria of colours, behind the green-bronze land- 
scape of the undulating hills, and over the picturesque irregularity of the 
silhouetted flat peasant houses, relieved by stupendously super-eminent 
spires. To the South: God’s temple with its columnar grandeur, 
looking over vast esplanades of heath and park and granary. Around you 
an ultra-cultivated forest of iridescence refulgent by the dazzling refract- 
tion and the kaleidoscopic effect of the mellow pigments of the setting 
sun, through the crowded yet evenly spaced foliage of its palms. One of 
the unpainted masters of everyday life. 

““ So much for the sight perception. 

“Shepherds leading the jingling goats home. The rolling clatterof streams 
of carrozzini carrying loads of people to home and happiness. The distinct 
shrill of train and accompanying rumble through tunnel. Plus the high- 
pitched tones of thousands of greenhorns journeying home traditionally, 
economically. Sprinkle the trill notes of bicycle bells evoked by minus 
tram. Add the caterwauling barks of dogs with a meal in the horizon. 
Dogs of the homegoing crowd, of course. Flavour with the intermittent 
hoot of a motor horn, or better, by a boy’s imitation of same. Sweeten by 
the warbling, chirping farewell of the birds to the dying sun god, syn- 
chronising with the dulcet notes of Ave Maria bells. Mix all, and you'll 
make a symphony of reposeful sunset music,” 

That “ evoked by minus tram ”’ lifts Mr. Caruana at one bound to the 
tabloid heaven reserved for the masters of epigram. Already we see him 
set between Tacitus and John Lyly, and in attendance a well-schooled 
cherub detailed to render discreet aid in punctuation. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Caruana, our grateful homage. 
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WILLIAM HICKEY 


By MAURICE AMOS 


My companion, in passing the larder, observed a prodigious fine rump of beef 
hanging up, upon which he exclaimed “ Oh! what a glorious sight. How heartily 
I could eat from that charming joint.” 


HESE observations are put, it is true, into the mouth of Captain 
Dobbins, but they breathe the very spirit in which Mr. William 
Hickey, late Attorney of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, rol- 
licked through life.* Needless to say that a quarter of an hour 
later an ‘‘ admirably well-looking steak ” with “‘ fine oyster sauce ”’ was 
brought in, and Mr. Hickey and his messmate ‘‘ made a delicious meal.”’ 
That is what always happened. Fate perhaps was sometimes unkind to our 
author, but man almost never. On the contrary, his appearance in any 
society, in any part of the world, was, for a period of about fifty years, 
universally recognised as a signal for the suspension of business, and the 
proclamation of a good time. Himself the incarnation of gusto and of the 
joy of being alive, Hickey seems to have possessed in a singular degree the 
power of bewitching his fellow-creatures, and of inspiring them with a 
conviction that the present moment was singularly opportune for a half- 
holiday, which term must be understood to include dinners, dances, 
sing-songs, picnics, country-house parties, driving tours, yachting cruises, 
profound and prolonged potations, and love-affairs which were neither. 

And he seems, when he sat down in retirement at the age of sixty, to 
record his memories, to have written with the same delight with which he 
had lived. Unedifying perhaps—the moralist will find little profit in 
these gay pages—but for the lover of good letters, as for the student of the 
manners of a past age, they are a treasure. And if the morals are bad, the 
manners are generally admirable. 

It is one of the minor mysteries of our time that so excellent, indeed so 
remarkable, a book should have been so slow in attaining the fame to which 
its admirers believe it to be entitled. The last volume, the appearance 
of which furnishes a fitting occasion for an attempt to estimate the work as 
a whole, was published, it is true, only last autumn. But the first volume 
appeared so long ago as 1913, and it at once found a circle of appreciative 
readers. But although for the last ten years a band of enthusiasts has 
waited with impatience for the appearance of each successive volume, and 
has done its utmost to spread the faith, its number is still small, and it is 
scattered and unorganised. It is still unusual, even in the company of 
lovers of good books, to find more than one or two out of a dozen who have 


seen the light. One wonders how long it took for Pepys and St. Simon to 
be recognised as classics. 


* Memoirs of William Hickey. Edited by Alfred Spencer ; ls. Z ; 
& Blackett. 2 y P 4 vols., 1913-1925 ; Hurst 
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After the major classification of mankind into those who have and those 
who have not read, there is a secondary partition, into those who do, and 
those who do not, or did not, believe. 

For we must report with awe, that at one time there were those who 
actually did not believe that Hickey ever existed. Unfortunately this 
interesting sect has now almost wholly disappeared. The orthodox 
regarded them with fraternal feelings—for were they not at least initiated ? 
and regret their confusion and belated conversion ; they gave occasion 
for many midnight arguments in upper chambers and by club fireplaces. 
But the evidences have accumulated till they have become overwhelming. 
Angelica Kauffmann’s portrait of Hickey’s father, Reynolds’ portraits of 
his two sisters, these unbelief could indeed resist. But the notes to the 
last volume, and Hickey’s evidence before the parliamentary committee, 
and Sir Elijah Impey’s letter to Lord Townshend, mentioning our man 
by name, these annihilate controversy—or you would think they would. 
But there are still left some last ditchers who, while admitting that Hickey 
existed at all those times and places at which his existence can be verified 
aliunde, deny his existence in the intervals ; or rather they deny that the 
intervals were filled in the manner recorded in the Memoirs. These have 
been compiled in modern times by ingenious and guileful men, who made 
use of a mass of old letters and diaries discovered in a large black hypo- 
thetical box, which was found in the garret of a house in Shoreditch ; or, 
according to another account, in a cellar at Wapping. We shall not be sus- 
pected of undue leniency to the preposterous if we concede that our irre- 
concilables are not without a shadow of excuse. In the first place what does 
Hickey himself say in his Introduction ? 


True it is that I had few documents to guide me, and scarcely any memorandum 
whatever to assist in the execution of such a plan [that of writing his autobio- 
graphy] . . . yet trusting to memory alone, I feel convinced I could trace back the 
most material circumstances that had happened respecting myself; and I can 
safely aver, there is not a single fact recorded in the following sheets that is not, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, most truly and correctly stated. 


Yet the particularity with which he records events which took place 
forty years before would be remarkable if the writer had kept a copious 
diary. This kind of thing: 

At four the King departed, and the house began to thin. I continued till near 
eight in the morning when I went home much pleased with all I had seen. Going to 
my bed I slept soundly for five hours, when I rose, dressed, and drove in a hackney 
coach to Hartford’s, with whom I dined, and at night accompanied her to Covent 
Garden Playhouse. The following morning she took me in her carriage to the India 
House, and Jerusalem Coffee House. At the latter I met Captain Waddell. . . . 


and so forth. Or this : 
Soon after, to the great surprise of our navigators, we saw the Hampshire set her 
- main and fore top sails close-reefed, with a reefed fore sail, and under that sail close 


hauled stand in for the channel. 
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Or again : 

The 8th, light winds but squally ; thunder and lightning ; part of Sumatra 
bearing from east-south-east to east; the island of Pulo Brasse, north-east, 
distant seven leagues. The gth, light airs; Paulo Way east-south-east seven 
leagues; find the current still sets to the northward. At noon saw the Grand 
Nicobar, bearing from north-north-west to north-west, distant twelve leagues. 


That is how he goes on all through, for about 600,000 words. No, it is 
not to be believed that Hickey had as few memoranda as he pretends. 
Unless, of course, we adopt the following strange and rather attractive 
hypothesis, namely, that he was a man of altogether exceptional powers of 
mind. Imagine a man, who though endowed with the natural powers of a 
Macaulay, takes no pleasure in their exercise, but, governed by an over- 
mastering temperament, devotes his whole energies to being a jolly dog ; 
then when it is all over, imagine him sitting down to tell the story of his 
life. We should expect to find what we find here, an extraordinary power 
of recalling the panorama of sense and circumstance upon which, with 
formidable appetite, his mind has at all times been concentrated. 

The incredulity with which some people have received the Memoirs is 
in part excusable also by reason of the mystery which has unfortunately 
been allowed to shroud the history of the manuscript. The introduction 
to the first volume offered no information on this subject. With the second 
volume we were told in very non-committal terms that the present owner 
was first shown the MS. in 1880 by an old friend who had received it 
with other effects on the death of a relative some fifteen years before that 
date. Such language was too mysterious to be completely reassuring. ‘The 
third volume added nothing ; and it was not ‘inti the recent publication 
of the fourth volume that the patience of the curious was rewarded by 
some definite information. We now learn that the first person known to 
have possessed the manuscript was Captain Montagu Montagu, R.N., 
who died in 1863. It is thought to be quite possible that he acquired it 
directly from the author himself, who is believed to have died in 1830. 
After Captain Montagu’s death the manuscript passed into the possession 
of his nephew, Colonel Horace Montagu, of the 8th Hussars, who retained 
it till his death in 1910, when it was given by his executors to the late 
Major Robert Poore, who showed it, in a somewhat piecemeal fashion it 
appears, to the present editor. 

But it is time to remember that there are strangers present and cate- 
chumens awaiting instruction. 

Let us begin with a brief outline of our author’s life and adventures. 
William Hickey was born on June 30th, 1749, being the eighth child 
and the third son who survived infancy of Joseph Hickey, a prosperous 
London Attorney. Hickey senior moved in very good society, and was 
a member of a dining club (apparently distinct from “ The Club ”) 
which met at the St. James’ Coffee House and included Garrick, 
Reynolds, Goldsmith, and Edmund Burke. Goldsmith gives thirteen 
lines to his character in the collection of ante-mortem epitaphs of 
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his friends which bears the name of Retaliation. Young William 
was educated for a short time at Westminster. After an adolescence 
of lamentable riot and disorder he was despatched to India in 1768 
to take up a commission in the Company’s army at Madras. Taking a 
strong dislike, at the first inspection, to that Settlement, he forthwith 
returned to England by the same ship as that in which he had gone out, 
spending several months at Canton on the way. The next five years he 
passed in London chiefly in revelry, but incidentally in qualifying as an 
attorney ; while so employed, he narrowly escaped Newgate, as he confesses 
with shame, by converting to his own use considerable sums entrusted to 
him for the payment of counsel’s fees. In September, 1775, the prodigal 
was sent by his now despairing father to Jamaica, with a view to practising 
his new profession in the Colony. Having ascertained immediately on his 
arrival that there was no prospect of his being admitted to the limited 
number of attorneys in the island, and being, as usual, taken with equal 
promptness to the bosom of the smartest Society, he enjoyed himself very 
thoroughly in Jamaica for several months, and in April, 1776, returned once 
more to England. This time he realised that he could not possibly apply 
to his father for further assistance ; but having no lack of indulgent, 
admiring and wealthy friends, he before long obtained, with their help, 
the permission of the Directors of the East India Company to proceed to 
Bengal as an attorney to the new Supreme Court. Thither he accordingly 
went in 1777, sailing in May and arriving in November. On his arrival at 
Calcutta he was at once welcomed in the best society, where he was known 
as the ‘‘ Gentleman Attorney.” He speedily began to make money, which 
he spent on high living, in the most dashing company. He stayed in India, 
however, little more than a year. In April, 1779, he yielded, in spite of the 
advice of his friends, to the temptation to return to England in charge of the 
petition which the British Community in Calcutta, roused to indignation 
by a decision of Sir Elijah Impey’s, addressed to Parliament praying for 
the establishment of trial by jury in the settlement. He did not reach 
England till June, 1780, being delayed by the state of war with France. 
During his stay of a year and a half in England Hickey appeared repeatedly 
before the Parliamentary Committee which considered the Indian petition.* 
~ * The report of the proceedings of this Committee is dated May 8th, 1781. It is entitled 
“The Report of the Committee on the Petition of Mr. Touchet and Mr. Irving, agents for 
the British subjects residing in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and their 
several dependencies, and of Warren Hastings, Philip Francis, and Edward Wheler, 
esquires, of the East India Company, relative to the administration of justice in India. 
General Smith was the Chairman and Burke was one of the members. The following 
points may be noted in Hickey’s evidence. The number of British householders at 
Calcutta, within the Mahratta Ditch, was about 400, The number of causes tried annually 
before the Supreme Court was about 200. Expenses in general, and Counsel’s fees in 
particular, were about three times what they were in England. The most expensive cause 
which Hickey managed during the eighteen months he was at Calcutta was for Colonel 
Watson (the dockyard case) in which his bill amounted to more than £800. Speaking of 
the state of the gaol at Calcutta, Hickey mentioned that on one occasion a female prisoner 
asked him in “‘ Moorish ” for money with which to purchase water. 
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In January, 1782, our author set sail once more for India, accompanied 
by his adored Charlotte Barry, a young lady of easy virtue and of great 
charms, whose acquaintance he had made in the demi-monde. Hickey’s 
ardent and admiring attachment to Charlotte is the most human passage 
in his life ; it was only her positive refusal which prevented their marriage ; 
and in India she was everywhere received and welcomed as his wife. Her 
death on Christmas Day, 1783, is recorded in language of the most genuine 
and touching emotion. The lovers’ outward journey, which lasted 
eighteen months, was diversified by a prolonged stay at Lisbon, by a tornado 
in the Indian Ocean, incomparably described, and by three months’ 
delightful captivity at Trincomalee in the hands of the celebrated French 
Admiral Suffren, who, in common with the whole French fleet, appears to 
have been overcome by the charms and graces of Mr. and Mrs. Hickey. 
Hickey gave up sowing wild oats when he fell in love, and on his return to 
India settled down seriously in practice as an attorney at Calcutta, where 
he remained uninterruptedly for the next twenty-five years. He seems to 
have been very prosperous, and as usual spent most of what he earned in 
princely entertainments. He was nearly sixty when the state of his health 
compelled him to retire to England, where he settled at Little Hall Barn, 
Beaconsfield, near his friend, Mrs. Burke, the widow of Edmund. The 
fortune he brought home was the modest one for those spacious days of 
£13,000. Though the date of his death is not certain, there seems to be 
little doubt that he died in 1830, at the age of 80. 

It is plain from internal evidence that the memoirs, which were begun 
after Hickey had settled in England, were brought to a conclusion in 1813. 
One point which fixes the date is the repeated allusion in the fourth volume 
to his Calcutta friend, “‘ Colonel Wellesley (now Marquis Wellington).” 

Hickey spent nearly five years of his life on board ship ; and nowhere 
are his powers of observation better displayed than in his descriptions of 
life at sea. ‘Take for instance, the following passage : 

Nothing surprised me so much as the flying fish. I had heard of such fish, but 
considered it was a mere joke until immense shoals of them appeared, several at 
different times flying against the sails and dropping upon deck, which afforded 
us an opportunity of inspecting them closely and examining the form and texture 
of the wings. It is a curious circumstance, and almost induces a belief that Provi- 
dence has dealt unjustly by this little creature, for although the peculiarity of wings 
seems to have been furnished them as a protection, and that they have the power of 
using them while any moisture remains, and so as to carry them eight hundred or a 
thousand yards upon a stretch, yet their principal enemies and pursuers, the dol- 
phin, which is a very rapid swimming fish, keep their eyes upon and proceed exactly 
under them while flying, and the instant they retouch the sea to rewet their wings, 
snap them up by hundreds. They have, too, another set of equally implacable and 
active enemies in the air, various aquatic birds pursuing and eating them up during 
their short flights, and thus they run equal risk of destruction in both elements. 


Or this: 


We were close inshore under the island of Teneriffe. The sun, which had not 
risen to us, was shining upon the upper part of the Peak, giving the more luxuriant 
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tints to the snow-capped summit of that stupendous mountain, and varying the 
colours as its light descended until the glorious orb appeared above our horizon, 
when a thousand new beauties of nature were displayed. The sea was serene and 
smooth as a looking glass. 


Here is another vein: 


Between nine and ten it blew an absolute hurricane, far surpassing what I had 
any idea of. As it veered all round the compass, so did the sea increase infinitely 
beyond imagination, one wave encountering another from every direction, and by 
their mutual force in thus meeting ran up apparently to a sharp point, there 
breaking at a height that is actually incredible but to those who unhappily saw it. 
The entire ocean was in a foam white as soap-suds. . . . The ship was apparently 
full of water, and seemed to be so completely overwhelmed that we all thought she 
was fast settling downward. Nevertheless the velocity and depth of her rolling 
abated nothing, tearing away every article that could be moved; not a bureau, 
chest, or trunk but broke loose and was soon demolished, the contents, from the 
quickness and constant splashing from one side to the other of the ship, becoming 
a perfect paste, adhering to the deck between the beams, many inches in thick- 
ness, so as near the sides actually to fill up the space to the deck. 

At this awful hour did it occur to me what I had somewhere read, that death by 
shipwreck is the most terrible of deaths. The spectacle of a field of battle is lofty 
and imposing—its glittering apparel, its martial music, its waving banners and 
floating standards, its high chivalric air and character elevate the soul and conceal 
from us the dangers of our situation ; stretched on our death-bed, enfeebled by 
sickness, our sensibility becomes enfeebled also, and, while heavy shocks shake the 
body and make it to the bystander seem to suffer, nature throws over the soul the 
kindly shroud of a happy insensibility, while the closed shutter, the tiptoe tread and 
whispered attendance shut out the world we are so soon to leave. But in astorm at 
sea, the scene is not more terrible than disgusting, in a miserable cabin, on a filthy 
wet bed, in a confined and putrid air, where it is as impossible to think as to breathe 
freely, the fatigue, the motion, the want of rest and food, give a kind of hysteric 
sensibility to the frame, which makes it alive to the slightest danger. No wonder, 
therefore, it should be so to the greatest of all. If we look round the miserable 
group that surround us, no eye beams comfort, no tongue speaks consolation, and 
when we throw our imagination beyond—to the death-like darkness, the howling 
blast, the raging and merciless element, expected every moment to become our 
horrid habitation—surely, surely, it is the most terrible of deaths ! 


When Hickey made his first voyage the science of navigation, in which 
he takes a lively interest, was still in a surprisingly undeveloped state. 
Though for ages seamen had been able, by observations of the altitude of 
the pole-star, to find their latitude, it was not till the month of November, 
1761, that H.M.S. Deptford sailed from Spithead carrying on board 
her Harrison’s chronometer, which first made possible the determination 
of longitude. In 1779 the method was still imperfectly understood and 
apparently not in general use.* Hickey speaks of the chief mate of the 
Southampton Indiaman as one “ who although an enthusiastic advocate for 


-* Tt was not till 1825 that chronometers were issued as a matter of routine to all His 
Majesty’s ships. 
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the then new method of working the longitude from lunar observations 
was not sufficiently experienced in it to avoid mistakes, the ill-consequences 
of which they had experienced.” Some surprising examples are given. of 
the way ships lost their way on the ocean. In 1782 the ship in which 
William and Charlotte were sailing to India, found herself to be over 600 
miles to the east of her reckoning ; instead of being, as was supposed, in 
the meridian of Ceylon, she was only a few leagues from the island of 
Sumatra. 
Then there is the dreadful story of the Grosvenor which 


on her return to Europe [in 1779] crowded with passengers, ran aground upon the 
coast of Africa considerably to the northward of the Cape, she having been grossly 
mistaken in her reckoning. Although it blew strong when the accident happened, 
which was in the middle of the night, most of the people and passengers reached the 
shore in safety, being assisted therein by the savage inhabitants of that part of the 
country. They were, however, many hundred miles from the Cape or the residence 
of any Europeans. [The survivors] were either murdered or carried prisoners into 
the interior of the country by the natives, a race of Caffres. Three persons only of 
the whole crew (seamen), after undergoing almost unequalled hardships, reached the 
Cape, none of the rest having ever since been heard of, notwithstanding the Dutch 
governor dispatched several different parties in quest of them. Within the last five 
years it is said that one of the travellers into Africa at a great distance from the sea 
coast, saw some young persons of a much fairer skin than the inhabitants in general. 
It has therefore been supposed that these may have been the offspring of the unfor- 
tunate ladies by the Caffres that made them prisoners.* 


The incidental sidelights thrown by the Memoirs on the life and manners 
of the period are very various and interesting. Here are a few illustrations, 
chosen at random. 

At the age of fifteen, Hickey had a severe attack of small-pox : 

At the proper stage of the disease my sisters, Ann and Sarah, were brought into 


my room for the purpose of receiving the infection, which they both did, and had it 
very favourably. 


This form of prophylaxis is still used, we understand, by dog-breeders. 


Under the date of 1767 we find what is perhaps the first mention of 
lawn-tennis : 


* When Hickey first went to sea, merchant ships were unable to communicate with one 
another unless they could get near enough to shout. He records that in April, 1770, the 
Hampshire and the Plassey, Indiamen, were in company off Ushant in very bad 
weather, and Captain Smith, of the Hampshire, wanted to compare latitudes. ‘‘ The 
Hampshire . . . came as close to us as she dare venture in such a high sea, and 
Captain Smith hailed, but the wind roared so loud, all his efforts to make us hear 
what he said were ineffectual.” Being half a degree out in his reckoning Smith nearly 
lost his ship. Writing thirty years later, Hickey adds that “ telegraphic signals ” are in 
general use, and that “‘ I have lately seen a conversation (if it may be so called) kept up at 
sea when the fleet were laying to in a severe gale, and it would have been utterly impossible 
to speak to each other.” It is possible that by ‘‘ telegraphic signals ” flag signals of the 
modern kind may be meant, as it is known that in 1804 Admiral Sir Home Popham pre- 
pared a code of such signals for the East India Company. 
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In the summer we had another club which met at the Red House in Battersea 
fields, nearly opposite Ranelagh, a retired and pretty spot. . . . The game we played 
was an invention of our own and called field tennis, which afforded noble exercise. 
. . . The field, which was of sixteen acres in extent, was kept in as high order and 
smooth as a bowling green. 


_ The account of the European factories at Canton in 1769 contains some 
singular premonitions of future events: 


At the time I was in China, the factories stood in the following order, First, the 
Dutch, then the French, the English, the Swedes, and last, the Danes. . . . each 
factory having the flag of its nation on a lofty ensign staff before it. . . . For 
several years there has been an Imperial flag before a factory occupied by the 
Germans. The Americans (whom the Chinese distinguished by the expressive title 
of second chop Englishmen) have also a flag. 


_ Three instances are mentioned of people going to or from India overland. 
This did not mean via the isthmus of Suez, but via Basrah, Baghdad and 
Damascus, as appears from the story of Mr. Magee at Canton, and from 
the case of Mr. Hare who, returning to England with “‘ diamonds and other 
valuable articles” which he imprudently allowed his attendants to see, 
was murdered by them “ as he lay asleep on the banks of the Euphrates.” 

Dress figures largely in the history, and some magnificent costumes are 
described in loving detail. In 1778 Hickey attended the King’s birthday 
reception at Government House in 

a coat of pea-green, lined with white silk and richly ornamented with spangled 

and foiled lace, waistcoat and breeches decorated in like manner being also of white 


silk. 


It was, however, possible to be too gorgeous, as our author discovered when 
he returned to London in 1780 bringing with him twenty suits or coats 
which he had had made in Calcutta for over £300. Going to the theatre in 
** a coat of scarlet with a rich spangled and foil lace, made from one of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold’s,” Hickey learned that a wag professed to have taken 
him for the Lord Mayor’s trumpeter. Whereupon he sold all his wardrobe 
for forty-seven guineas, retaining only 

a full suit of beautiful velvet of four colours, which I knew must always be in fashion, 

and two others of the least ornamented with lace. 


It was still considered to be a piece of luck for a gentleman to be able 
to get a suit of clothes or a hat from France. _ ii 

The English had not yet ceased to be a musical people. No picnic was 
considered complete without a couple of flutes ; and at dinner parties 
gentlemen entranced each other with song. The Catch Club, otherwise 
known as the ‘“‘ He-Harmonic ” because ladies were excluded, had a great 
repute at Calcutta in 1778. It began at seven with 

a capital concert at which all the Talents of the Settlement were displayed. . . . 

Precisely at ten we sat down to an excellent supper, at which catches, glees, and 

single songs were kept up until alate hour. At two in the morning kettles of burnt 

champagne were introduced, and the festivities lasted till after sunrise. 
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Save for continual references to alternations of peace and war, we find 
comparatively few allusions to public affairs. One of the most piquant is 
the story of the captain of the smuggling cutter who did some business in 
tea in mid-channel with Captain Waddell of the Plassey, just arrived from 
Canton. The captain of the Indiaman 


asked the smuggler whether there was any public news, to which he at first answered, 
“No, none that I know of,” but immediately after, as if recollecting himself, 
he added, “ Oh yes, I forgot. Wilkes is made King.” ‘“‘ Wilkes made King!” 
exclaimed everyone present. “‘ What can you mean?” “ Damn me if I under- 
stand much of these things,” replied the man, “‘ but they told me the mob took him 
out of prison and made him King—that’s all I know.” 


The strong current of sympathy with the cause of the American Revo- 
lutionaries is illustrated by the story of Mr. Cave’s yacht, the name of 
which, on the suggestion of Lord George Gordon, was changed from the 
Henrietta to the Congress—this happened in July, 1776. 

The following note on the Nuncomar case is not without interest : 


Rajah Nundcomar had been a warm supporter of General Clavering, from which 
many people thought he lost his life. There is no doubt but that in summing up 
the evidence and charging the jury, the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, was as 
hostile to the prisoner as could be. The Jury, after being shut up for many hours, 
and great difference of opinion prevailing amongst them, at last brought in a verdict 
of Guilty, but which several of them have since assured me they would sooner have 
starved than consented to, had they entertained the most distant idea of execution 
following such a verdict, and most indignant were they upon finding the sentence 
carried into effect. 


Save for his command of the English language, Hickey displays no 
knowledge of or interest in literature. He speaks in one place of the pageant 
which Garrick had got up at prodigious expense, “‘ in commemoration of 
the rare talents of our celebrated dramatic author, Shakespeare ”—Europe, 
that well-known continent. The only book he mentions by name is Don 
Quixote, and it is not necessary to suppose that he had read it. He records 
no conversation other than the small-change of society, gossip, chaff, 
and from time to time an enthralling quarrel. On the other hand he never, 
I think, tells a funny story about an Irishman, or a Quaker, or what the 
private said to the Colonel. Perhaps anecdotage was not practised in the 
eighteenth century. And there are no puns, though we know that the 
author’s admired patron, Edmund Burke, practised that vice. Hickey’s 
sense of humour was not strongly developed ; in his youth he delighted 
in a practical joke ; and in later years his comprehension of the funny does 
not seem to have gone beyond a faux pas, a well-deserved snub, or a ludi- 
crous situation. He records that he laughed consumedly the first time he 
heard his friend, Colonel Watson, talking “ Moors ” to the natives. 

We may divine that his charm, and his social gift, which must have been 
great, consisted in vivacity, infectious spirits, tact and savoir faire, a great 
interest in his fellow men, and probably a very pleasing appearance and 
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address. He also obviously had the specific and indefinable gift of being 
smart. 

And now what about Hickey’s next incarnation ? In the introduction to the 
last volume the editor holds out the prospect that we may in the future have 
~ a definitive edition fully annotated and including the unpublished parts, 
so far as they are publishable, perhaps with illustrations.” We sincerely 
hope that this project may be realised. The opportunity for delightful 
annotation is immense. We quite agree with the editor’s remark that it is 
essential that such an edition “ should be prepared in collaboration by 
those who have made a special study of the life of the period, not only in 
England but in India.” But we hope that the specialists will allow them- 
selves to be assisted by representatives of the general public, who will 
contribute curiosity and surprise. We want to know a lot about Indiamen, 
for example.* Also why, and by what authority, were the Captains and 
Mates of Indiamen sworn in at the India House before proceeding on a 
voyage ? And how was it that Colonel Watson could contemplate buying 
slaves at Mozambique for his projected dockyard at Calcutta? And so 
forth. Then it is to be hoped that we may have a facsimile page of the MS., 
and even more that the mezzotint of Thomas’s portrait of “‘ William Hickey, 
his favourite black servant and his dog,” which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1820 may be discovered and reproduced. Last but not least 
we want Cosway’s miniature of “ Mrs. Hickey.” 


* With the assistance of a very erudite friend we are able to make the following prelim- 
inary contribution to the subject. A typical Indiaman would be of about 1,000 tons burden; 
she would be about r00 feet in length, by 35 foot beam, and would carry twenty-four guns. 
She would have a crew of about 100 men. The officers would be a captain, two or more 
mates, a surgeon, a purser, perhaps one or two “ guinea pigs ”’ or middies, and perhaps a 
captain’s clerk. The cabin-arrangement, on a two-deck ship, seems to have been as follows. 
Under the poop, and on the level of the quarter deck, were the round-house in the stern, 
with its row of richly decorated windows, the captain’s cabin to starboard, and the 
“cuddy ” to port. A passage led from the quarter deck to the round house between the 
captain’s cabin and the cuddy. The arrangement on the gun deck below was similar. 
Underneath the round-house was the ‘‘ great cabin,” and on either side of the passage 
were the officers’ cabins. The round-house and the great cabin were considered to be the 
captain’s property, and he let them out to passengers. They were divided into as many 
“slips ” or cabins as was necessary. In time of war the partitions were of canvas ; in 
peace-time of deal planking. The other officers also hired out space in their cabins, at a 
lower rate. A typical charge for a cabin with room for three swinging cots in the captain’s 
accommodation would be £300 for the voyage to India. For the homeward voyage much 
more was often charged. The charge for the mate’s cabin was £3 per square foot, or 


£75 for the voyage. 
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MOZART’S LIBRETTIST, LORENZO 
DA PONTE 


By L. COLLISON-MORLEY 


F the many literary adventurers, knights of the pen rather than 

of the sword, who are so characteristic a feature of the life of 

eighteenth-century Italy, there is no more attractive figure than 

Lorenzo Da Ponte. Adventurers of all kinds were not uncommon 
at that day, when the national life was at its lowest ebb and there was no 
opening for men of such restless energy in their own country in any 
respectable sphere. The previous century had given them ample scope, 
for, with all its faults, the epoch of Spanish rule was not deficient in vigour. 
The adventurer enjoyed life for its own sake, for the adventures it threw in 
his way. Brigandage offered the most obvious outlet to a man of this type. 
But among the eighteenth-century adventurers are figures of outstanding 
ability who found it more amusing, more profitable, even more safe to 
exploit society while keeping their places in it. Of this type Casanova and 
Cagliostro are the most outstanding examples. Then there were the 
literary adventurers, like Goldoni, who calls himself an ‘‘ avventuriere 
onorato,” men of a more attractive pattern, often far more exploited than 
exploiting. It is to the adventurers that we owe the best memoirs of the 
time. There are Goldoni himself and Casanova, with that delightful 
Venetian spendthrift, Antonio Lungo, and last, but by no means least, 
Lorenzo Da Ponte. 

Like Goldoni, he was a man of letters, and, though most of his troubles 
were due to his own fault, to the defects of character which no experience 
could teach him to overcome, they were thrust upon him rather than of 
his own seeking. He was born at Ceneda in the Veneto in 1749. His 
brilliant abilities, especially as a writer of verse, secured him rapid pro- 
motion at the seminary, where he was made professor and teacher of 
rhetoric at a very early age. In 1773 he was ordained priest, thus taking a 
step which was probably the most fatal of all the mistakes in his long and 
chequered career. It is difficult to imagine a man less fitted for a celibate 

riesthood. His success made him many enemies, and their intriguing 
jealousy so disgusted him that he threw up his appointment in a moment 
of pique. So at least he tells us, but he is not always strictly accurate in 
the motives he gives for his actions where they are likely to turn to his 
discredit. 

This brilliant, cultivated, handsome young Abbate—for his good looks 
we have ample evidence—set out to seek his fortunes in Venice, at that 
time the most corrupt city in Europe, where gaming and love-making 
were the only serious occupations, and the use of the mask for more 
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than half the year turned life into one long carnival. He soon fell in love 
with one of the most beautiful, brilliant girls in the place, and the next 
two years of his life, except for a few hours at night, which he devoted to 
literature, were entirely given up to amusement—a strange life for a priest, 
but an admirable training for the future librettist of “ Figaro ” and “ Don 
Giovanni.” His passionate love for the dainty, delicate Angela Tiepolo, 
with a skin as white as snow, soft, languishing eyes and a pair of irresistible 
dimples in her cheeks, breathes out clearly from the pages he penned 
many years later. She was full of life, and, like most Venetian women, never 
stopped talking. It is not surprising that Da Ponte was popular at 
the height of the romantic movement, when Lamartine translated his 
memoirs, for he had true romance in him, as we see in his pictures of his 
life in Venice. 

Providence intervened more than once to save Da Ponte in a character- 
istically Venetian way. One evening he was sitting in a café, half masked, 
when a gondolier signed to him to follow him. He was shown into a 
closed gondola, quite dark under the felze, but he knew he had made a 
mistake, as the hand he took was less slender than the one he had expected 
to find. However, he made the most of his opportunity, and at last the lady 
allowed him to send the gondolier for refreshment, when he discovered she 
was a beautiful young girl of high birth and refinement. To the chivalrous 
Da Ponte all the ladies in his memoirs are models of flawless perfection. She 
told her story, which has the romance that one associates with the Venice 
of the day. She was the daughter of a Neapolitan noble, and had been 
helped to escape from the family mansion, where she was imprisoned 
by her stepmother, because she refused to marry the hideous old man who 
had been selected for her husband. Dressed in boy’s clothes, she decided 
to make for Venice ; but on the famous barge that ran down the Brenta 
Canal from Padua to the lagoons, past the gorgeous summer villas of the 
patricians, her secret had been divined by a young man on board, and she 
had been compelled to take him into her confidence, only to discover 
that he was a born gambler who wanted to borrow from her, for she had 
valuable jewels. She had mistaken Da Ponte for him at the café. 
The acquaintance continued. Finally, she gave Da Ponte to understand 
that she would marry him, if he consented, adding that she had enough for 
them to be able to live comfortably anywhere. He could not make up his 
mind to break with the Tiepolina ; indeed, it is clear that he was desper- 
ately in love with her; but he continued to visit Matilda. At last one 
evening she told him that either they must leave Venice on the morrow or 
she would go into a convent. But it was too late. On the next day, when he 
had decided to accept her offer, he learned that she had been carried off in 
the night by the Inquisitors of State. For twelve years he heard nothing of 
her. Then the Venetian Ambassador at Vienna told him that her step- 
mother had had her shut up in a convent and that six years later she had 
been liberated with the utmost difficulty (her stepmother being dead), and 
restored to her father. 
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On an evening when Angela’s brother had lost all his winnings, Da 
Ponte turned in despair to the “camera dei sospiri,”’ where unlucky 
gamblers were allowed to remain through the night. A masked man sitting 
beside him, seeing he was awake, asked him for a couple of sous. Putting 
his hand into his pocket, he found some sequins and offered him a few. 
At first he refused, then accepted, saying, “ I accept, but on condition that 
you allow me to return them to you in my own house.”’ He picked. up a 
card and wrote his address upon it, adding that he would not regret his visit. 
Finding the card some time later, Da Ponte thought he would follow up the 
adventure. The house did not look very inviting, but on his knocking the 
door was opened by a cord, and he went in. An old man whom he seemed 
to recognise came forward and led him to a study, lined with books, where 
they sat down on a sofa for a talk. He was seventy-eight years old, he said, 
and looked to Da Ponte to complete his life’s work. His father had been a 
wealthy merchant and had had him educated for medicine, leaving him a 
handsome fortune, but, being obliged to carry on the business for a time he 
was soon cheated out of everything. In despair he came to Venice and, 
having neither friends nor money, he was forced to beg. He soon found 
he could make four or five times as much as he wanted in this way—gamblers 
are notoriously generous, as much from superstition as from any other 
motive—and, since no other opportunity for employment offered, he took to 
it as a profession ; but he gave largely in charity under the direction of his 
confessor. He was now in possession of a comfortable fortune and a good 
library. He had married his landlady’s daughter, educating her himself. 
She was dead, and he had one daughter, whom he brought in. She was, 
of course, of perfectly angelic appearance, and was informed as was usual 
at this time, that this was the young man chosen for her husband, if he con- 
sented. He had long had his eyes on Da Ponte; had liked his appearance and 
his generosity, of which he had received many proofs himself at his pitch by 
the S. Gregorio bridge. Da Ponte soon found that the old man knew every 
detail about him, even to his affair with Angela Tiepolo. However, 
he could not accept, as he told the old man, whose only comment was, 
“‘ My dear lad, I am sorry for your sake.”’ But he spent a happy day with 
the pair. Of one thing we may rest assured, Da Ponte would soon have 
dissipated both fortunes, for he was born with “ holes in his hands,”’ as 
the Italians put it. 

The efforts of his brother, a priest of exemplary life and hardly less able 
than Da Ponte himself, combined with the shameful treatment he received 
from Angela’s brother, helped to save him. He left the city of Venice 
and obtained another teaching post in a college, but shortly afterwards 
_ was prohibited from teaching at all in the Veneto by the Government. 
_ According to Da Ponte this was due to the machinations of his enemies, 
but we learn from other sources that he was not considered a suitable 
_ person to instruct youth. : ; CRASS 
In 1777 he began his long life of wandering, starting for Gorizia with a 
- little spare linen, a Horace, which he kept for thirty years, a Dante and a 
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Petrarch. The hostess at the inn was another paragon of beauty and charm, 
and Da Ponte gives a delightful description of his flirtation with her with 
the help of a dictionary, for he knew no German, a scene which is of the 
very essence of Figaro. His poetical gifts stood him in good stead, and 
the local Academy, where he made himself very popular, put together 
a handsome sum for starting him on his way for Dresden. Here he helped 
the theatre poet, and made even more use of his gift as an zmprovutsatore ; 
and here his very susceptible heart became truly amazingly affected by the 
family of an Italian painter who had two daughters. ‘My heart, always 
peculiarly susceptible to the tender passion, in spite of the troubles it has 
brought upon me, was gradually entangled and I fell violently in love 
with them both. They returned my passion sincerely, each thinking 
herself the favourite,” while at the same time he found the mother very 
attractive. 


I was not yet thirty, far from ill-looking, with some poetical gift, wit and a thor- 
oughly Italian heart and not without experience in love-making, so that it is not 
surprising I made an impression. But I solemnly declare I never abused my 
powers, and from the first moment I fell in love at eighteen till my forty-second year, 
when I took a companion for life, I never told a woman I loved her without feeling 
that I could honestly do so. [We may perhaps take this with a grain of salt; there 
were those pupils to be considered.] My passion for both these sisters was, strange 
though it may seem, strong and genuine. . . . I was not happy except with 
them both, and had the law allowed, I would have taken them to my arms together. 


Is not this Cherubino, or even Don Giovanni, as he appears in the 

opera, the Don Giovanni of comedy, with a vengeance? At last the 

mother had to tell him that matters could not go on like this. No wonder 

his friend roared with laughter when he found him walking up and down 

- Sas in deep distress, moaning out both the girls’ names in the same 
reath. 

The upshot is that we find him starting for Vienna with an introduction 
to Salieri, the chapel-master at Court. By a stroke of luck the Emperor 
was going to open an Italian theatre, being weary of his French actors 
and their grumblings and, at Salieri’s suggestion, Da Ponte applied for 
and obtained the post of poet, the Emperor, Joseph II, being graciousness 
itself during the interview. 

Da Ponte had never written an opera book in his life and, though the 
decline had set in, the libretto was of far greater importance than it has 
since become. It was expected to have a poetic value of its own, to be 
worth reading for its own sake. Da Ponte’s first effort was not a success, 
and the famous Abbate Casti, who was in Vienna, a guest of Count 
Rosemberg, and hoping to step into Metastasio’s shoes, went about saying 
that he could not write a book. But Joseph II met him out walking one 
morning in the Graben and said, ‘“‘ You know your opera is not as bad as 
they would have us think. Courage, you must give us another.” We begin 
to hear a good deal of those enemies again, and doubtless there was a strong 
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party who wished Casti to oust Da Ponte, but fortunately his second 
attempt was a success, and the Emperor said to him, ‘‘ We have won.” 

Mozart was in Vienna, but hitherto jealousy had prevented him from 
writing anything. Da Ponte’s pride is pardonable when he says that 
“it was due to my persistence and firmness that Europe, and indeed 
the whole civilised world, owes to a great extent the exquisite vocal com- 
positions of this admirable genius.” Mozart hesitated when Da Ponte 
made the suggestion, saying he did not think it would be allowed, but Da 
Ponte said he would answer for that. Mozart suggested Figaro as a subject. 
Unfortunately the Emperor had just prohibited a German version of the 
comedy, but Da Ponte undertook to submit the opera to the Emperor 
at a favourable opportunity. When he did so, the Emperor said Mozart had 
written only one opera, which had not been very successful. ‘ Nor 
should I have written more than one, but for your Majesty’s clemency,” 
answered Da Ponte. And he gave his consent. Kelly (the Irish tenor) 
shows us Mozart, who was very like Garrick, directing the rehearsals 
in his red pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat. The opera was not a great 
success at Vienna, but it scored heavily at Prague, where musical taste 
was then in advance of that of the capital. Da Ponte’s greatest success 
as a theatre-poet was “‘ Una Cosa Rara,”’ with music by Martini, which 
finally established his position above all intrigue. He and Martini became 
the social lions of the hour. The book is entirely original. But, of course, 
Da Ponte owes his fame as a librettist to his association with Mozart. 

His next two operas were for inferior composers and failed. Mean- 
while, Martini and Mozart both asked him for operas, while Salieri 
requested him to provide him with a good book for his “'Tarare,” the 
existing libretto being very poor. This year, 1787, was to be the culmina- 
ting point in Da Ponte’s career as a theatre-poet. For Mozart he chose 
“Don Giovanni,” a subject with which he was delighted. Martini was to 
have ‘‘ Diana’s Tree,”’ a theme thoroughly adapted to his style, and 
“‘ Tarare ”’ was to be duly revised for Salieri. The Emperor said he would 
fail. Da Ponte answered that he probably should : 


but I shall do my best. I shall write at night for Mozart when I intend to read 
Dante’s Inferno. In the morning I shall write for Martini, when I propose to 
study Petrarch; in the evenings for Salieri and he shall be my Tasso. 


The Emperor appreciated his comparisons and they parted. Da Ponte 
went straight home. 


I sat down at my desk and remained there twelve hours at a stretch, a bottle of 
Tokay on my right, an inkpot in the middle and a box of Seville snuff on my left. 
A lovely girl of sixteen (whom I should have preferred only to love as a 
daughter) was in the house also, helping her mother, who looked after the family. 
She came to my room whenever I rang the bell, and I am afraid I rang it rather 
frequently, especially when my inspiration began to flag. She would bring me a 
biscuit, or a cup of coffee, or nothing but her own beautiful face, always bright and 

smiling, the very thing to inspire a poet and stimulate a weary brain. I continued 
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working twelve hours a day, with short intervals, for two whole months and during 
all that time she remained in the next room, reading, sewing or embroidering, 
ready to come to me at the first sound of the bell. Sometimes she would sit by me 
without moving, almost without opening her lips or blinking her eyes. She would 
gaze at me fixedly, smile sweetly, sigh, and at times seem to be on the point 
of bursting into tears. In short, this girl was my Calliope for those three 
operas and in fact for all that I wrote during the next three years. At first I let her 
visit me in this way pretty often, but I was soon forced to limit her visits for fear of 
wasting too much time in love-making, an art of which she was a perfect mistress. 
On the first day, what with the Tokay, the Seville snuff, the coffee, the bell and the 
young Muse, I wrote the first two scenes of ““ Don Giovanni,” two of “ L’Arbor 
di Diana,” and more than half of the first act of ‘‘ Tarare.” In the morning I took 
these scenes to the composers, who could hardly believe their eyes when they saw 
them. The first two operas were finished in sixty-three days and nearly two-thirds 
of the last. 


Doubtless we must not take this account too literally. Something it 
owes to Da Ponte’s imagination and dramatic instinct. But could one 
conceive of a more ideal setting for the writing of the libretto of ‘“‘ Don 
Giovanni”? Anybody who has seen it given at the Old Vic. in Mr. 
Edward Dent’s version, with the delightful moral ending there revived, will 
understand that the love affairs of Don Giovanni and Figaro are Da Ponte’s 
love affairs, leaving no sense of tragedy behind them. His Don Giovanni 
is a character of comedy, not the latter-day Don Giovanni, hopelessly 
seeking the ideal of womanhood through life, doomed for ever to dis- 
appointment. 

“ L’Arbor di Diana ”’ was the first given and proved as great a success as 
the “ Cosa Rara.”’ 

Mozart, as we know, retired to write the ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’ overture at 
midnight, asking his wife to make some punch and stay with him. 
She began by telling him fairy tales (which made him laugh till the tears 
ran down his cheeks) to keep him awake ; but it was hopeless, and she 
persuaded him to sleep till five, when he set to work and had it ready by 
seven. But the copyists were slow and the music did not reach the theatre 
till 7.45, though the opera was timed to begin at seven. It was played by the 
brilliant Prague orchestra at sight, the sand still on the notes, and received 
with great enthusiasm by the critical audience. The whole performance 
was a triumph. But it actually failed at Vienna. 

“Don Giovanni” is Da Ponte’s masterpiece, and is considered the 
best libretto of the day after Metastasio’s. Da Ponte always preferred 
‘* L’Arbor di Diana” because it was original, whereas ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” 
is based on an older libretto. Its excellence had not a little to do with 
inspiring Mozart, as Wagner pointed out. Da Ponte tried to deliver opera, 
says Masi, from the false heroic world of Metastasio and restore to it the 
intrigue and characteristics of comedy without falling into the worst 
trivialities of opéra bouffe. Of this some of his now forgotten books are 
even better examples. In “Don Giovanni” we see the culmination of the 
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wild libertinage and gaiety of the old régime just before the débdcle of the 
Revolution. The story had, of course, to pass through a soul as great and 
sublime as Mozart’s before it became the masterpiece we now possess. 
Yet its reckless impenitences, its diabolical gaiety, are always true comedy, 
and this is because, though Da Ponte’s heart had been superficially seared 
by his vagabond life, his transparently open and kindly character was at 
bottom untouched, and remained so till the end, as we see on every page 
of the Memoirs. For Mozart he also wrote ‘“‘ Cosi fan Tutte.” 

The death of Joseph II ruined Da Ponte’s prospects and led to his dis- 
missal. He tried to persuade Mozart to go with him to London, but he was at 
work on the “ Magic Flute,” and declined. Da Ponte even thought of fetching 
his father, aged eighty, his seven lovely sisters and his three brothers, to 
Vienna, to implore the new Emperor, Leopold II’s, mercy, on their knees 
—a scene which might come straight from one of his operas. Instead, he 
went to Trieste. His fortunes were absolutely at their lowest ebb, so 
he chose this moment to marry an English girl, daughter of a merchant 
there, without a penny. He started off in a chaise with his Nancy, who 
might have been his daughter, for he was forty-two, with a capital of a 
few hundred florins. After hearing his two Mozart operas at Prague, he 
actually thought he might induce Casanova, who was librarian at the 
castle of Dux in Bohemia, to return him a loan made in other days. 


My dear Da Ponte [said he], I will give you three pieces of advice that will be 
more precious to you than all the treasure in the world. If you want to succeed, 
do not go to Paris but to London. Never set foot in the coffee-house frequented by 
the Italians [the Orange Coffee House, in the Haymarket], and never back a bill. 


The advice shows how well he had read the character of his friend. All 
Da Ponte’s future troubles were the result of neglecting it. 

The news of Marie Antoinette’s imprisonment decided him to follow 
Casanova’s advice and go to London. But he ultimately went to Amster- 
dam with the idea of establishing an opera there, a scheme which was 
spoiled by the defeat at Dunkirk. He was reduced to the direst straits, 
even to writing to Casanova, who replied in a model letter beginning, 
‘“* When Cicero wrote to his friends he never mentioned business.”’ His 
angelic Nancy was wonderful, making him beguile the time by playing chess 
for fabulous sums. One evening after their usual supper of olives, kisses 
and despair, the landlord told them they must go, though he knew their 
troubles was not their fault, and he was very sorry. Then a young friend 
came in and told Da Ponte he had had a marvellous dream, which 
again suggests Da Ponte’s operas. “I thought I saw a horrible monster 
prowling round you in a dark wood, threatening you with its dreadful 
claws. It drew nearer and nearer, in spite of your efforts to drive it 
from you, till it was on the point of devouring you. Then suddenly the dark 
wood was filled with light, and from a very high mountain a long way off fire 
flashed and struck the monster dead, and it was swallowed up by the earth. 
Seeing how matters stood, he found a friend to pay him a debt he 
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owed him and gave them an excellent meal. Then on the following 
morning the postman came with a letter containing twenty guineas, offering 
Da Ponte the post of theatre-poet in London. He had to give him his 
handkerchief to pay the shilling due on it, for he had not a farthing. The joy 
that followed is admirably described by the kindly Da Ponte. Lamartine 
was right when he said that he has no rival in painting domestic scenes. 

Da Ponte was sadly disillusioned, after his treatment by Joseph II, at 
the reception he met with from Taylor, the London impresario, and he soon 
found himself involved in a network of intrigues due to the jealousies of 
the various prima donnas and others. Then he was foolish enough to 
back a bill for Taylor, and this was the beginning of his financial ruin, as he 
continued to sign his name whenever Taylor asked him, finding it the only 
way to retain his favour. However, he gives us a moving picture of his 
return home, when Taylor sent him to Italy to engage singers, and of the joy 
of his father, who told him that when the French were billeted at Ceneda 
and Napoleon passed through the town, he begged him, as he had seven 
daughters, each more beautiful than the other, not to billet soldiers on him, 
or he swore by the crucifix he would set fire to a barrel of gunpowder he had 
in the house. Napoleon admired the old man’s pluck, and granted his 
request. His was the only house thus privileged. Da Ponte even went to 
Venice, where he found Angela’s brother sadly impoverished, actually 
selling fish in the Fish Market. Angela herself was dead. 

On his return to London Da Ponte was instantly arrested for Taylor’s 
bills and financially ruined. But he believed in his star. One day, quite 
bankrupt, he was walking in the Strand near Temple Bar when 
he took refuge in a bookseller’s from a mad bull that had escaped 
from a neighbouring slaughter-house, and when the bookseller told kim 
he had a large unsaleable stock of Italian books on his hands, he 
was seized with the idea of starting an Italian bookshop in London. By 
backing a bill for a singer—nothing could ever teach him sense—he raised 
enough to buy the stock for thirty guineas. By March, 1801, he had bought 
up almost all the available Italian books in London. These were the palmy 
days of bibliomania, and he soon had Roscoe, Lord Spencer, the Duchess of 
Devonshire and William Payne among his customers, while he made a real 
friend of Thomas Matthias, the best English Italian scholar since Milton. 
But he was never meant for business. He continued his connection with 
the theatre, wrote two operas for Mrs. Billington, probably the greatest of 
all English prima donnas, and when Taylor was arrested for debt, acting 
on his principle of doing good for evil, he actually got him out of prison. 
Though his bookselling business was flourishing, bills and other ventures 
were rapidly bringing the inevitable crash, and when a kindly court official 
warned him that a dozen writs would be served on him by ten the following 
morning, he decamped and sailed for America, to begin life again at the 
ripe age of fifty-six. 

His capital consisted of a box of violin strings, some forty or fifty dollars 
and a few books. His wife had preceded him there, as her mother had 
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settled there some time earlier. He opened a grocer’s shop, with the success 
that can be imagined, in partnership with a man who had already robbed 
him in London. Then he went to New York and began taking pupils. 
In those days Italian was a fashionable language, especially among young 
ladies, and as by good luck he obtained the support of Bishop Moore, he 
was soon doing well. Of handsome presence and attractive manners, he 
made many friends among the leading men and women, we are told. But 
a bookshop, another dishonest partner and a bill drove him from New York. 
Indeed, the long story of his experiences in America reads like a new 
Gull’s Horn Book. 

It was in New York that he wrote his Memoirs for use among his pupils. 
He now devoted all his energies to promoting a knowledge of Italian in 
America, and arranged for a regular supply of Italian books. Then in 
1825 Italian opera was heard for the first time in America, Garzia and his. 
daughter Malibran bringing over an excellent company. Da Ponte was 
naturally in his element. He even taught an American woman how to cook 
Italian dishes, and long afterwards Aunt Sallie’s Boarding House was very 
popular with Italians. Possibly he was induced to do this by the misery 
he had endured from the food on his crossing from England, of which he 
gives such an amusing and highly coloured description. At his suggestion 
“Don Giovanni ”’ was given, his pupils paying the extra expense. The 
old man’s delight in the performance may be imagined, but he was dis- 
tressed to find that there was a large party that preferred the fashionable 
Rossini to Mozart. 

In this same year he was made Professor of Italian at Columbia Univer- 
sity, but as his professorship brought him neither pupils nor money, he 
soon threw it up in disgust. However, the students always invited him to 
the annual dinner. He even opened, when well over eighty, an Italian 
bookshop in Broadway. He was not often troubled by customers, but he 
had the satisfaction of seeing all that was smartest in the city going into the 
fashionable confectioner’s next door. This is where his Memoirs end. 

The Memoirs are written in a delightfully easy and unaffected style, 
very different from the elaborate periods then in vogue. This Da Ponte 
adopted deliberately, as he found the ordinary books of the day too difficult 
for beginners. They tend to be diffuse, but this is the only sign of age 
about them, except perhaps a little very natural querulousness at his treat- 
ment in England and America. Yet largely he sees that this was his own fault 
and his heart is always young. They bring the man before us to the life, 
and it is impossible not to admire his pluck and energy, his good hearted- 
ness, silly though it may often have been, his Micawber-like optimism, and. 
the honesty with which he tells his story. We may smile at his vanity and 
laugh over his faults, as we do over those of Figaro or Cherubino, but he 
wins our affection. His mind was not profound, but he had a real lyric 

ift up to a point, and he can tella story. __ eats 
4 pace ae appear to have dogged him to the end. His life-long 
friend, Michele Colombo, urged him to repent while there was yet time, 
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and the death of his beloved Nancy affected him profoundly. In 1832 he 
lost heavily by the visit of an Italian opera company to New York, a 
venture for which he was largely responsible. The author of thirty-seven 
operas, he complains in a letter, the poet of Joseph II, Salieri, Martini 
and Mozart, who has introduced Italian into America, taught some 
three hundred pupils and brought thirty thousand Italian books into 
the country, is now, at the age of eighty-nine, completely neglected. At 
the age of nearly ninety, we are told, he was still a fine-looking man, and 
the ‘‘ caro maestro ”’ was beloved by many of his woman pupils. He died in 
his ninetieth year, in 1838, the funeral being attended by large crowds. 
Among the pall-bearers was Maroncelli, Silvio Pellico’s companion in the 
Spielberg. His grave is marked by no monument, and is now as unknown 
as that of his great collaborator, Mozart. 


AII 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FILM SUB-TITLES 


(Lo the Editor of Taz LONDON MERcuRY) 


eee Herring should be sure he has hold of the culprit before apportioning the 
blame. The title-writer is not an independent creative being, controlling free-willed 
the occurrence and the phrasing of the little cards that are his charges. Rather is he a 
craftsman, brought in to put the finishing touches to a task whose form is already set, 
or a knacker, trying to make the best of a dying horse. 

The title-writer is no more consulted at the inception and genesis of the film than the 
type-setter is consulted by the author of a printed book, and should no more be regarded 
as responsible for the context he turns out in viewable form. The title-writer is presented 
with a fait accompli ; scenaried as it has been, directed as it has been, acted as it has been, 
the film can only be titled in one optimum form. The place of occurrence of titles is 
dictated (a) by the necessity for explanation of circumstances not expressed by the 
visual images, as noted by Mr. Herring ; (b) by the necessity, often at perfectly explained 
and obvious points, to insert titles to save cheap and shoddy production, to “‘ cover up 
jumps ”’—i.e., to obscure to the eye the fact that the pictures before and after the title do 
not coincide, the protagonists having changed position in the same scene, etc. All very 
improper, certainly, but not the title-writer’s fault. 

Again—the idiom in which he couches his titles is not necessarily one personally dear 
to him. Believe me or believe me not, I have written a title : ‘“‘ Has all the money you sent 
us been earned by a life of shame ? ” and in that place there could have been no better. 
The expressionless set faces, the shoddy costumes, the absence of acting, the intolerable 
convention of the theme clamoured for such a title, and wording more human would have 
brought the whole fabric of the film down shattered in the contrast. Consider one of the 
most brilliant titles in recent British production, “‘ Win and the whole world wants you, 
lose and you’re left alone.” Mr. Herring is on the trail of the wrong wild goose when he 
supposes that my sagacious friend, in writing that title, put forward its context and form 
either as a valuable contribution to philosophic thought or as a wording valuable in its 
acceptability to some imaginary public. He wrote it and its companions in fulfilment of 
his technical task—to give lucid expression to the tone and intention of the picture sub- 
mitted to him, in this case some novelettish absurdity. 

As a titler, I am a technician ; my job is to deal in a certain way with the film I have 
engaged to render lucid, titling it with optimum neatness in whatever idiom the methods 
of its writer may demand—self-consciously funny, rhetorical, sentimental or base—with 
the same faithfulness and readiness as a master printer will supply Caslon, pica, or what- 
ever and with as little responsibility for the nature of its content or the number of its words. 
If Mr. Herring is bent on a blood-sacrifice, let him take an axe and seek out the impresario. 


Ten-to-one the craftsman is innocent.—Yours, etc. Ivor Monrtacu. 


[Our contributor writes: Mr. Montagu takes me to fault for blaming title-writers 
unfairly, but after reading his letter I feel that my mistake was on the side of leniency. 
Nor can I wholly regret that mistake as it has enabled the readers of ‘THE LONDON MERCURY 
to become aware, as they might not otherwise have been, of Mr. Montagu’s titling-crafts- 
manship. Personally, I have no difficulty in believing Mr. Montagu to have written the 
title in question ; not for one instant did I doubt it. What I do find hard to believe is that 
lucidity can be among his gifts. He says, “‘a title-writer is not an independent creative 
being.” This I find hard, not to swallow, but to solve. We all know a title-writer does not 
work alone, pouring out caption after caption of his own free will. That sentence does not 
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convey that ; it suggests that he is a Siamese twin or a Calvinist. Would not “ title-writers 
work in co-operation ” have been more “ lucid”? 

Mr. Montagu’s second paragraph will, I fancy, be news to no one. But it does not appear 
to have struck him that by advocating banishing captions, I was indirectly also advocating 
the banishing of those abuses, of “‘cheap and shoddy production,” which captions conceal 
and to which any reviewer, who does not regard films as dying horses, must draw attention. 
If only the technicians would believe that numbers of the public are tired of trivial, 
trashy titling, by whoever dictated ! If I may repeat myself, “ ought not those capable of 
producing work that drives others mad to be, in both senses, shut up” ?—joyfully I extend 
this hope to include impresarios. I indeed take my axe to follow these proper wild geese, 
in the hope that the resulting spectacle will induce Mr. Montagu to favour me with more 
of his titling, which (though he says it as shouldn’t) “‘could have been no better.” Doubtless, 
as Miss Wilcox has proved such a source, Shakespeare might be drawn on for his “ Exit 
pursued by a bear.” What I complained of was that the captions in good films do not give 
** lucid expression to the tone and intention of the picture submitted ” ; they try to make 
out that they, too, are bad films. Admirably as they fulfil their aim in the bad films, they 
fail to rise to the level of any good film they may meet. The pictures I reviewed are an 
instance of this, and I do not think Mr. Montagu (to-whom all caption-readers are in- 
debted) has helped particularly valuably, beyond allowing me to blame the impresario also. 
But then Mr. Montagu has me at a disadvantage in that all his examples dealt with 
“‘ novelettish absurdities,” “‘ expressionless faces ” and ‘‘ absence of acting.”’] 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. DODD 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MeErRcuRY) 


(CIR,—May I comment on the second of Mr. I. A. Williams’s Bibliographical Notes in 

your July issue ? By a curious coincidence it refers to the cause célébre of Dr. William 
Dodd in 1777—for the reviewer of The Newgate Calendar, in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment of June 10, cited him as a criminal who had been treated with undue severity, and 
described him as the “‘ Founder ”’ of the Magdalen Hospital—an error which was cor- 
rected later by two correspondents. The “‘ unfortunate divine,’ as he was commonly 
called, wrote an account of the plan and founding of the Charity (by Robert Dingley, a 
City merchant) in 1758 ; and he acted as ‘‘ Evening Preacher ” in its Chapel for eighteen 
years—till immediately before the forgery for which he was condemned to death, though 
he restored “ on the spot, practically the whole of the sum he had obtained.” 

Mr. H. F. B. Compson, in his able history The Magdalen Hospital : The Story of a Great 
Charity (1917), devotes a chapter to “‘ The Strange Case of Dr. Dodd,” and mentions 
several of the books and pamphlets given in the Bodleian list, also an ‘‘ Anthem ” in honour 
of Queen Charlotte which was set to music by J. C. Bach. In Mr. Compston’s judgment, 
after a most careful study of all the contemporary, and later, records (a bibliography in 
themselves), Dr. Dodd was far from being an accomplished villain under the cloak of 
religion. In his one lapse from honesty, he erred through his weakness and vanity, and 
was helped to moral disaster by his popularity as a preacher. In a footnote, Mr. Compston 
quotes an incident during the trial which is significant of the ethics of the times. Dr. Dodd 
had been the young Lord Chesterfield’s tutor, and it was his former pupil’s signature that 
he forged. “‘ Lord Chesterfield did venture, somewhat half-heartedly, to express to the 
King a hope that Dodd’s life might be spared. The reply was— It is out of the question, 
in a commercial country, to pardon a crime of this kind ’.”,—Yours, etc. 


Mouriet Kent. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


NTS and Books: Informal Papers, by William M. Ivins, Junior 

(published in America by the Harvard University Press and in England by 

the Oxford University Press, at a guinea), is a book that falls only partly 

within my province as a writer of bibliographical notes. However, as the 

editor has sent it to me, I presume that it is my present job to deal with the book as a 
whole and not merely with the strictly bibliographical portions of it. Mr. Ivins has 
been Curator of the Department of Prints, in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, since the formation of that Department in 1916. The “ informal papers ” 
which he has now collected deal with various matters arising out of his Curatorship, 
and have mostly been printed already in The Bulletin of the Museum and in other 
places. “‘ A number of slight changes have been made in them,” says Mr. Ivins, “ but 
in general they stand as first written ’’ ; yet the chief weakness of the book, as a book, 
seems to me that the author has left his papers too much in their original state, and 
that there is, in consequence, some scrappiness and untidiness about the whole. 
Moreover, he continually leaves in references to the periodical in which he originally 
wrote—references which are nothing but a disturbance to the reader of the volume— 
and in one place (on page 14) he refers to an engraving as “ here reproduced,” when 
it does not, in fact, appear to be reproduced in the book at all. Further, it must be 
added that some of the notes reprinted here are so short as to be somewhat out of 
place in a book. This much said by way of reservation, one can proceed to recommend 
Prints and Books as a volume in which the judicious reader will find much to enjoy, 
and from which he may also learn a great deal in a pleasant fashion ; for Mr. Ivins 
is a man of shrewd judgments and of a catholic taste that enables him to appreciate 
good work wherever he may find it. He can appreciate a monument of early 
illustration such as Breydenbach’s Itinerary of 1486, as well as the 1810 edition 
of Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory or the 1836-8 Paul et Virginie. Books, of 
course, exist for him as vehicles for illustrations and decorations, and, though 
for most of us they are primarily vehicles of literature, the point of view from 
which Mr. Ivins looks at them is one that is also the concern of the bibliographer. It 
is perhaps not entirely because Mr. Ivins is interested chiefly in the reproduction of 
drawings and paintings that he is so agreeably free from the pedantries of the book- 
collector—he cares nothing for advertisement leaves and their like, so long as the 
plates and other vital portions of a volume are in good condition—for I fancy that 
print-collectors have their treasured irrelevances as well as book-collectors ; and we 
must credit it to some virtue within himself, that Mr. Ivins is able to concentrate 
his mind so firmly upon what is essential to the study of the graphic arts in repro- 
duction. He does not at all times write equally well ; he is sometimes clumsy in his 
sentences ; but at his best he expresses very readably and clearly what is in his mind, 
and his thoughts are usually fresh, vigorous, and illuminating. I like particularly 
what he says of the change which came over English landscape prints about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, a change which he relates to the change in the speed 
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of travelling. Mr. Ivins’s theory is that in the eighteenth century, and the early 
nineteenth—the days of slow travelling when the country was chiefly the province 
of the countryman—the artist worked for those who knew the country well, in all 
moods and weathers, and who wanted pictures not of some “ picturesque ” accident— 
cloud effect, or cottage, or what-not—but pictures giving a representation of some 
wider and more permanent aspect of rural England. “ The man who made a 
landscape therefore had to take his choice and either make a portrait or a° pastoral ’ 
—directly to be recognised or frankly fanciful—but in either case to show a sweep 
of land through which a man and a horse might work their way for miles.” Again, 
Mr. Ivins says of those who drew the illustrations for the books of “ Tours,”’ so 
popular a century and more ago, that “‘ they pictured [the country] as ‘home,’ a place 
for quiet work and rest. Their views were therefore map-like statements of the 
larger contours.” But, later, a change came and 


The books all tell of changes wrought by Gainsborough and Constable and men from 
Norwich, who discovered this and that; but one imagines, as one looks at the vast 
change which came about, that Rowland Hill and Mr. Huskisson played their parts as 
well, for it was they who, regulating first the posts and then projecting rails, turned rural 
England over to the city man, who, tripping here and there with speed and ignorance, 
saw only pretty spots and failed to know the long-enduring land. . . .He piled up clouds 
and led the sun to drink and called it Salisbury Plain, without the wit to know that what 
he drew was merely weather, not the land. 


It is an attractive theory, and one that makes me long to go through the illustrations 
of English landscape in a library of English topography to test its truth—but, as 
always happens when I am seized with such a desire, I am miles from a suitable 
library. In any case the theory, true or not, at least serves to illustrate the vigorous 
way in which Mr. Ivins tackles the problems which his curatorship of prints has led 
him to investigate. He is equally good, I may add, in what he writes of Daumier, 
who is the subject of two of the longest essays in this book. I must remark that this 
book is strikingly unlike most of the books about books which come from America. 
Many of them—those of Mr. Newton for example—are very good of their kind, but 
they are largely taken up with the thrills and triumphs of collecting. Mr. Ivins, 
however, cares for none of these things, and is engrossed in trying to understand and 
express the artistic and technical principles underlying the things about which he 
writes. 


A CONSIDERABLE bundle of publications dealing with librarianship and public 
libraries has reached me recently and now lies before me as I write. To take the 
lesser things first, there are several of the-periodicals issued by local libraries, which, 
it is a pleasure to notice, are in many towns becoming the media not only for informa- 
tion about the libraries themselves, but also for the discussion of local archzology. 
In the Readers’ Guide of the Norwich Public Libraries, for example, there is an article 
on Norwich in the Sixteenth Century with a reproduction of the plan of the city pub- 
lished in Braun and Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum, book 3, of 1581; and in the 
Reader’s Index of the Croydon Public Libraries is an instalment of Mr. William Page’s 
My Recollections of Croydon Sixty Years Ago. Such features, added to lists of important 
accessions, bibliographies of particular authors, and the like, make small magazines of 
this kind particularly valuable assets in their own localities. Magazines of this sort differ 
only in degree from the monthly Bulletin published by such a huge and wealthy institu- 
tion as the New York Public Library, of which periodical the last three numbers are 
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now before me. The May issue is almost entirely taken up with the annual report for 
1925, but some students of literature will be interested in at least one feature of the 
June number—Dr. George F. Black’s Macpherson’s Ossian and the Ossianic Contro- 
versy : a Contribution towards a Bibliography. Dr. Black’s title is modest, and is 
presumably justified in its modesty (of calling itself only a “‘ contribution,” I mean) 
by the fact that the compiler cuts his collations and purely bibliographical details 
rather short. The first part of his “ contribution ” records the various editions of 
Macpherson’s works, with the selections from them and translations, and occupies 
some fifteen quarto pages printed fairly closely in double columns. It is interesting to 
notice that the Ossianic poems have been translated into Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, 
French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Russian, Spanish and Swedish. Most 
of these translations appeared in the late eighteenth, and (especially) early nineteenth, 
centuries ; but there was a‘Polish translation in 1904, which is, apparently, the only 
non-English edition which has appeared during the present century. The next part, 
or parts, of Dr. Black’s compilation will deal with the Ossianic Controversy as 
opposed to editions of the poems themselves. In a note on Ossian, Dr. Black quotes 
the following opinion from Mr. G. M. Fraser, Librarian of the Aberdeen Public 
Library : 

No competent Gaelic scholar will be found in Europe who would take up the attitude 
that Macpherson’s work, either in respect of the Gaelic ‘ originals,” or the English 
translation, was authentic, . . . it is much to the credit of Gaelic scholarship of our own 
time that, uninfluenced by racial feeling which previously must have affected impartial 
judgment of the work, it has finally rejected James Macpherson and his Ossian, which 
can now be set down as one of the most remarkable literary impostures that has hap- 
pened in Britain in modern times. 


That pronouncement, from a patriotic Scot, is one that might have drawn the 
encomiums even of Dr. Johnson. 


O much for the publications of particular libraries. But I have also to acknowledge 
the receipt of a periodical dealing with Librarianship in general—The Library 
Association Record—of which the latest number has just been sent me. Copies of this 
quarterly magazine may be had from Messrs. Grafton & Co., of 51, Great Russell 


_ Street, W.C., but I have no note of its price. The present number, dated June, 1926, 


contains the following principal articles :—The Birmingham Muniments, by Mr. 
Leonard Chubb, Librarian of the Technical Library, Birmingham ; Armstrong 
College Library, by its Librarian, Dr. Frederick Bradshaw ; and Some Account of the 
Lincoln Cathedral Library, by the Rev. W. H. Kynaston, Prebendary of Lincoln. 
Apart from these articles there are reviews of books, correspondence and many 
pages devoted to notes upon various matters (such as appointments, reports of local 
library committees and the like) of special interest to librarians. There are also two 
pages of replies to correspondents on questions relating to Library Law. Altogether, 


- this magazine (which, by the way, is illustrated) is one with which all who are con- 


nected with the management of a library should be acquainted. 


a ESSRS. HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES, of 39, Great Russell Street, 


LY i. W.C.1, have recently published the second part of volume 23 of Book Auction 


- Records. This opens with an article by Mr. Sidney Hodgson on John Dunton and 


“ The Dublin Scuffle.” The Dublin Scuffle was a book which Dunton published in 
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1699, and in which he gave an account of his quarrel with Patrick Campbell, a 
Dublin bookseller. The trouble arose because Campbell went to the proprietor of the 
coffee house in which Dunton was holding some auctions of books and hired the rooms, 
over Dunton’s head and at double the price he was paying, without his having the 
chance of retaining them. The main body of this part of Book Auction Records 
contains more than four-thousand-six-hundred records of books sold at auction in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London during the early part of this year. Among the 
sales included in this part are the Britwell sales of March 15-18 and 22-24. 


NOTES ON SALES 


Bigce these pages appear in print Messrs. Sotheby will have sold, in the course 
of their three-day sale beginning on July 26th, a perfect copy of the first edition, 
1678, of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. This copy is the property of Mr. R. C. Warner, 
and is the fifth perfect copy known. In all only eleven copies of any kind are recorded. 
The last one sold (by Messrs. Sotheby, on June 19, 1922) lacked six printed, and two 
blank, leaves, but nevertheless, fetched as much as £2,010. The price paid for 
Mr. Warner’s copy shall be duly recorded in these notes next month. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


N the eight hundred and first catalogue of Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., of 140, 

Strand, W.C.z, there is offered (for £21) a most interesting letter, two pages quarto, 
written by Edmund Burke, to Edmond Sexton Pery, afterwards Viscount Pery, who 
was Speaker of the Irish House of Commons from 1771 to 1785. The letter is dated 
August 12th, 1778, and the following extract from it is given in the catalogue :— 


. . . The Irish House of Commons has done itself infinite honour. Its longest session 
has been its best, as somebody has said of the performances of a great man of antiquity. 
It gave me great pleasure to find, as I do from many accounts, that, without derogating 
from the Talents of the Gentlemen who dissented from the Toleration Act, the far 
greater weight of the abilities and eloquence of the house was on the side where elo- 
quence and ability ought ever to be, on the side of Liberty and Justice. You are now 
beginning to have a Country ; and I trust you will complete the Design. You have laid 
the firm honest homely oristick of Property, and the rest of the building will rise in due 
harmony and proportion. I am persuaded, that when that thing called a Country is 
once formed in Ireland, quite other things will be done than were done whilst the zeal of 
men was turned to the support of a party and whilst they thought its interests only pro- 
vided for in the distress and destruction of every thing else. Your people will begin to 
lift up their heads and act and think like men; and the effects will be answerable. 
Adieu, My Dear Sir, let your success encourage you to complete the great work of the 
redemption of your Country—etc. 


There is, in this list, a very large section of books relating to Ireland. And there is also 
a collection of other letters addressed to the above-mentioned Pery. These letters 
are bound in three volumes, and number nearly three hundred and fifty. The writers 
include most of the important personages in Irish politics during Pery’s time, and 
among them is Henry Grattan. The price of the collection is £150. Messrs. Sotheran 
also devote nearly forty pages of this catalogue to sporting books. 
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M&: FRANCIS EDWARDS, of 83a, High Street, Marylebone, W.1, has just 
Bissued his list number 483. It is devoted to books, engravings and maps 
relating to the United States of America. A copy of An Historical Account of the 
Expedition against the Ohio Indians in the year MDCCLXIV under the Command of 
Henry Bouquet, quarto, 1766, is priced £40, and £45 is asked for George Catlin’s 
North American Indian Portfolio, with twenty-five coloured lithographs, folio, 1844. 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, or the Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, small folio, 1702, is offered for £40, and Gabriel Thomas’s An Historical 
and Geographical Account of the Province and Country of Pensilvania, duodecimo, 
1698, for £150. Any person, who is not particular as to whether his books are first 
editions or not, or, perhaps, is not rich enough to allow himself to be particular, may 
have a reprint of the last-named book, published in Cleveland in 1903, for the smaller 
sum of {1 4s. 


HESS-PLAYERS may be interested in a rare little seventeenth-century duo- 
decimo that is offered by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, 
S.W.1, in their latest list (Number 228). This book is J. Barbier’s The Famous Game 
of Chesse-Play. Being a Princely Exercise ; wherein The Learner may profit more by 
reading of this Small Book, than by playing of a thousand Mates. This work is in prose 
_-and verse, and the edition now catalogued is dated 1640, whereas the earliest edition 
-mentioned by Lowndes is that of 1672. Messrs. Pickering & Chatto are asking 
eighteen guineas for this rarity. Another attractive book in this catalogue is a copy of 
the first edition of John Chalkhill’s Thealma and Clearchus, 8vo., 1683, for which £40 
is asked. This poem is familiar to modern readers by reason of its inclusion in 
Professor Saintsbury’s Minor Caroline Poets. Izaak Walton was responsible for the 
first publication of Thealma and Clearchus (Chalkhill being dead long before 1683) 

and contributed a preface to the edition. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


WILLIAM MORRIS. By Hotsrook Jackson. Jonathan Cape. 5s. 


TWENTY-FOUR WOODCUTS OF CAMBRIDGE. By JouN F. GREENWOOD. 
With Short Notes on the Colleges Illustrated. Limited to 850 copies. John Lane. 


15S. 
MR. HOLBROOK JACKSON ON WILLIAM MORRIS 
Ms: HOLBROOK JACKSON first published his account of Morris in 1908. 


His present book embodies the earlier, which has been revised and also ex- 
tended. Four new chapters have been added. One of them treats of the Kelmscott 
Press and of Morris’s work as a printer ; another reviews his work as a writer. The 
book has no more than 160 pages, sig. [a] with the preliminary pages being included 
in the pagination ; and the publishers claim that it is the best short study of Morris’s 
life and teaching that has been written. It is the more welcome because of late years it 
has become the fashion in some quarters to crab Morris and to depreciate and even 
deprecate his astounding work as a craftsman and especially as a printer. Mr. Jackson 
himself, as though to show himself the judicious critic, hints a little ineptly that 
Morris’s “‘ innate love of decoration ”’ was an element of ‘‘ weakness ” in the books 
which he printed ; but his admiration for them, if discerning, is sincere. In a riot of 
metaphors he contrasts the work of the Doves Press with that of the Kelmscott : 


The climax of the one was the Doves Bible, and of the other, the Kelmscott Chaucer, 
and if both reach their apex in those bibliographical realms where only millionaires can 
breathe, the situation is not so ironical as at first it might appear to be, for the inaccessi- 
ble splendour of the fine printing which Morris inaugurated became the aspiration of all 
typographers, and although the idea of Morris was often degraded by the base coinage 
of commercially minded imitators, it laid the foundations of that general improvement 
which has made good printing to-day accessible to anyone who wants it. 


There is a bibliography at the end, in which the admirable introductions written 
by Miss May Morris to the several volumes of her father’s Collected Works should 
have been noted ; for nowhere else are Morris’s work and character so intimately 
revealed. 

The book was printed by Messrs. Butler & Tanner at Frome, and like most of 
those published by Mr. Jonathan Cape presents many details of interest in its produc- 
tion. ‘There is, however, no typographical reason that I can see for indenting the page 
numbers and chapter numbers in the headlines, instead of printing them at the | 
beginning or end of the lines as is the well-established practice. Neither do I like the 
Oe rea printed in 10-point type, which is two sizes smaller than the pica of 
the text : 

CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Kelmscott Press 


“ CHAPTER EIGHT ” for Chapter VIII or Chapter the Eighth is bad grammar, 
and chapter-headings are of too much consequence to suffer the indignity of smaller 
type. But Mr. Cape studies the detail of his books with so good a purpose that one 
can forgive him an occasional lapse from rightness. 
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WOODCUTS OF CAMBRIDGE 


HE revival of the woodcut is not yet so general in England as in France ; but 

if the quantity is less the quality is perhaps higher; and the pages of THE 
Lonpon Mercury have from time to time shown notable examples of the work 
of the modern school of English wood-engraving. Clare College has just been keeping 
its sixth centenary, and is junior only to Peterhouse, which was founded in 128r. 
The view of Clare Bridge, shown above, by courtesy of the publishers (Lane) is one 
of twenty-four woodcuts of Cambridge, very skilfully engraved by Mr. John F. 
Greenwood. The printing of the volume has been admirably done at the Curwen 


Press. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


DISTINGUISHED VILLA. By Kate O’Brign. Little Theatre. 

EASY VIRTUE. By Nort Cowarp. Duke of York’s Theatre. 

A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. By Ivan Turcenev. Royalty Theatre. 
CONFESSION. By W. F. Casey. Three Hundred Club. 


It dealing with a first play, it is seldom indeed that the reviewer, kindly though 
his disposition be, is not compelled to a large use of the word “ but.” Over and 
over he says that this play or the other had wit or shrewd observation or good structure 
or a keen sense of the theatre but—it was lacking in one or more of the usual essentials. 
With Miss O’Brien’s maiden effort no such qualifications are necessary ; she has 
not written a great play, but she has achieved a good one which reveals no major lack 
in her dramatic equipment. Setting her scene in the familiar suburbs, she weaves a 
poignant little tragedy which, like most good tragedies, trembles constantly on the edge 
of laughter and plays itself through the medium of interesting and genuine people. 
There is perhaps a touch of melodrama in its climax and a suggestion of conventional 
theatricality in the experiences of the bewildered little city clerk on his first outburst. 
But no sooner does one entertain his suspicions than they are stilled by the ring 
of authenticity which a writer can never acquire at second-hand. ' 

The burden of the acting was carried by Miss Una O’Connor and Mr. Ivor 
Barnard, and the present reviewer at least will not soon forget with what art they con- 
trive to create the little bourgeois ménage with its humour, its frictions and its tragic 
lack of preparation for spiritual crises. Miss Gillian Lind in a historical role, and Miss 
Clare Harris in a quiet one were both satisfactory, but they had nothing to do which 
called for such power as was demanded from Mr. Barnard in the scene where he 
learns that ‘‘ Ethelberta ”’ is about to leave or in his final exit, or as Miss O’Connor 
had to show throughout the last act. 

The latest play of Mr. Coward’s to be produced, although not, I believe, to be 
written, goes back even earlier than the ’nineties, whose slightly stale aroma superior 
persons allege that they have detected in his more mature efforts. Easy Virtue, I fear, 
would have been sniffed at even by audiences which applauded impartially Oscar 
Wilde and Sir Arthur Pinero, for they would have detected in it the dowdy hand of 
Alexandre Dumas fils. 

The adored son of a county family brings home a bride from France ; not even 
Paris, mind you, but Cannes! She horrifies them, not so much by what she does, 
but by what she was, according to an ancient newspaper clipping. They, with minor 
exceptions, bore her and cannot understand why she prefers reading Marcel Proust 
(who, unless my ear played me altogether false, Mr. Coward thinks to be still alive) 
to playing tennis. Obviously this situation is impossible, and although the neglected 
young wife sees perfectly the point of view of her tormentors, she knows that it is 
better for the happiness of the husband she loves greatly, to surrender him to a child- 


hood’s flame who is apparently willing to have him, although she has a number of 
times labelled him a cad and a dolt. 
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Nevertheless, despite this jejune plot, despite even the utterly wasted first act, 
Mr. Coward now and again shows himself possessed of that rare sense of the theatre 
for which wiser men have struggled vainly and in despair. ‘The exposure scene at the 
end of the second act is excellent “ theatre,” and in the capable hands of Miss Jane 
Cowl the heroine’s sufferings have for the moment the warmth of reality. Perhaps 
because Mr. Coward has had the stage training which many more ambitious writers 
have been denied (and have even, I suspect, disdained) he knows what actors and 
actresses can do ; it is no fault of his if sometimes they do not do them. It is his know- 
ledge of the world outside rather than inside the theatre which is at fault, and very likely 
no amount of prayer and meditation on his part will ever overcome this difficulty com- 
pletely. Yet a certain amount of intensive observation might help. After all, one 
expects that when Mr. Jacobs writes about Cockneys that he will have studied his 
subjects, or that when Mr. Bennett writes about Midland industrial folk he will 
equally have noted their peculiar characteristics. Mr. Coward, however, seems to have 
assumed that such application is unnecessary when attempting to reproduce ladies 
and gentlemen, and for this reason these latter have the strange air in his plays of a 
purely literary confection. 

The past season in the London theatre would have been a poor thing indeed 
without the cycle of Russian plays at the Barnes Theatre and elsewhere, but even that 
suffered towards the end by one or two unfortunate selections. ‘The average was most 
brilliantly restored during July by the presentation of a delightful comedy whose 
author is probably the least known in England of all the great nineteenth-century 
Russians. It is rather a pity that Turgenev should be overshadowed not only by 
Tolstoy and Dostoievsky but even by lesser figures, for he gets nearer the spirit of 
English literature than any of his compatriots. Even the comedy of Tchekov, in 
which we delight, is faintly satirical in intent and aimed at a state of mind which to us 
must always remain exotic. 

One has a feeling that Turgenev alone, had he been transplanted to this country, 
would have observed each scene with English eyes and written of it with an English 

en. 

é A Month in the Country is a pathetic romance embroidered with delicious comedy. 
Natalia, the heroine, is the wife of Arkadi, a rich landowner much older than herself. 
A woman of exceptional grace of character, her life is somewhat stuffy, centring about 
her son, her seventeen year-old protegée, Viera, and her neighbour, Rakitin, with 
whom she has a warm platonic friendship. A young student Bieliaev, a shy, but 
winning, youth, is engaged as tutor for the son, and quite rapidly the affections of 
both Natalia and Viera centre about his unconscious person. 

The elder woman, distracted and heartily ashamed of herself, succumbs alter- 
natively to jealousy of and pity for her ward, who can by no conceivable chance be 
allowed to marry the penniless young man. At one moment she is about to send him 
away, at another she cannot bring herself to do so. In the end the situation is brought 
home to him and he voluntarily leaves, with Natalia relieved and hysterical. In 
perfect restraint Turgenev develops the emotions which rise between the two women, 
and the interpretation of his scenes which was given by Miss Gillian Scaife as Natalia 
and Miss Natalie Moya as Viera could hardly have been bettered. Indeed, it is 
difficult to think of anyone who could have improved on Miss Scaife’s subtle changes 
from mood to mood, who could more ably have retained the finesse of her character 
through the storms of petty intrigue and jealousy. 

The comic element is provided by the efforts of the local doctor to arrange a mar- 
riage between his friend Bolshinstov, a country bumpkin, and Viera. He himself is 
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suitor for the hand of the companion of Natalia’s mother-in-law. The proposal scene 
in which he candidly delineates in detail his character for the lady’s benefit is a 
delightful piece of high comedy, and was ably undertaken by Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, 
the producer. Several of the cast betrayed their foreign origin by their accents, 
notably Mr. Boris Ranevsky as Rakitin, but he fully compensated for the slight dis- 
comfort to the auditor’s ear by his French, which was a number of degrees superior 
to the French accents we are accustomed to hear from native players. 

Mr. Casey has taken one of the oldest themes of the theatre, namely ‘““ What’s sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander,” and attempted to create a situation of it, with 
the protagonists as intelligent modern people. Denis Dwyer is an explorer in the 
interest of science. His wife becomes bored with her solitary existence and decides 
upon a separation. Immediately after writing the letter which communicates her 
decision, she enters on a liaison with an admirer. Six weeks later the husband, 
panic-stricken at his wife’s decision, returns home to bring her back to him. She 
declines to see him; but friends arrange an interview and the reconciliation is effected, 
since she is still in love with him. She feels it necessary, however, to make a con- 
fession, which he forestalls by making a similar one on his own—he too had succumbed 
to the temptation of loneliness and had a little affair which is now completely extinct. 
He admits the justice of her plea that the situations are exactly equivalent and that 
the most ordinary justice requires him to forgive in the same way as she does. Never- 
theless the very thought of the affair drives him frantic, and in the end they separate 
to their mutual relief. 

Mr. Casey had a good idea but very little of a play ; ingenuity might have 
compressed the whole thing into one short act. The duologues wherein the emotions 
of husband and wife are revealed were usually good, but the rest of the cast, save for 
the wife’s confidante, played no part whatever and were quite valueless even for 
ornament. In the central complication itself the author was so keen to get on with 
his theme that he overlooked certain essentials of motivation. He does not quite save 
his heroine from a suggestion of mere looseness in the readiness with which she 
accepts the overtures of a comparative stranger, nor did he quite succeed in making 
the husband’s misstep analogous to the wife’s, which was indispensable to his argu- 
ment. An equally grave fault was the treatment of the husband’s madness in the last 
act ; the audience was obviously let down by its admixture of querulousness and 
suspicion. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Mr. Ion Swinley brought all necessary 
subtlety to these parts, as well as passion, dignity, savoir faire (in the case of the former) 
and violence when necessary: the author could hardly have been better served. 
The rest of the parts were so trivial that a good company could do little with them. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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THE MOVIES 


THE STOLL PICTURE HOUSE 


AX SAILOR was standing in the hall as I went in, talking to two large men of the 

shirking class—settling some matter of shore leave, no doubt. They had 
not been there long, for they still had their hats on: but the sailor was in difficulties, 
I knew this by the person behind me laughing merrily. The men made a rush at the 
sailor, seized him and shook him, but it was not he that choked, but my neighbour, 
and when I had returned from attending to him, a chase had begun—the kind of chase 
in which you run upstairs in order to jump down from the landing, and never go out 
through a door if there is a window to break. Another rule of cinema-chases is that 
there should always be a footman handy with half-time refreshment in the form of a 
custard. Custards are charming things to have about the house ; they can be eaten, 
or so it appears, at any hour of the day or night ; the trouble is that they never are ; 
for no sooner has the bell rung and the host said ‘‘ William, there is someone at the 
door, bring in a custard,” than the speedy guest falls into it. My sailor, having ob- 
served this custom, fled to a bath-room. In such a large house, he had to go a long 
way to find one, but he did, and turned on the water. It then occurred to him to clean 
his clothes with petrol, and this was kept in the kitchen. In kitchens there are stoves, 
so what more natural than that Salty Tar should replace the tin on the oven? The 
house being well alight, all the characters (who included, besides the large men, a 
vamp with no back to her dress, an old man, and a woman in pantalettes) ran out, well 
behind the flames, with their arms above their heads. Meanwhile, the bath filled— 
we saw it with the water right at the top. ‘‘ Looks cool, don’t it ?”’ said a girl near me, 
“‘ like to be there.”’ But she changed her mind as Salty Tar, undoing the door, let 
loose the flood, and the bath was borne among the flames. Having thus put out the 
flames and, as they seemed to think, saved the house, Salty was handed a cheque by 
the old man who had lately been floating in the bath under the mantelpiece, with the 
plain statement “‘ Here is the fortune.’’ Who, after this, can say captions are not neat 
and to the point ? 

The film ended, and another took its place, showing us the King and Queen at a 
gasworks, and then came a strange work called Pathé-song, which entailed the words of 
that neglected lyric, John Peel, being flung on the screen while a ball bounced along 
in time to the music. We were told to follow this, but seemed disinclined. Perhaps 

we lacked the energy of the ball which, when it reached the ‘‘ Halloo,” took such a high 
note that it leapt off the screen. But not, alas, for good. It returned—to go through 

_ all the verses, whilst I gazed round at the ‘“‘ house.” This particular house was more 
like Piccadilly Circus than a dwelling—a Corner-house, shall we say. Tier upon tier 
of gilded bulging boxes were first lit and then elaborately shaded in different colours, 
so that they were like sky-signs, stabilised and still ; and I looked at the band, like so 

- much traffic held up by the conductor, under the gigantic lamp-posts. As I watched, 
the traffic was released, and some gates that hid the screen swung back. ; 

This next film began with two gay teams of college girls in bathing dresses playing 
net-ball before an excited and fashionable audience, one of whom, a young man ina 

- dinner-jacket, fell in love with the victorious captain. Changing at once into cricket 
flannels, he drove round to her rooms, where he had a touching love-scene under her 
_ window. This resulted in his taking her home next day in his car, and in the after- 
noon she, going with her “ folks ”’ to what those who know call a Fun City, met him 
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again in the Goofy House. I waited in thrills to see what the Goofy House should be ; 
a couple who had just come in started to explain the picture by the captions that had 
preceded ; but this was not the kind of film in which memory of the past helps in elucid- 
ating the present ; you had, indeed, to forget what had happened before if you hoped 
to appreciate what was happening now—but at last the Goofy House was revealed. 
It turned out to be a miniature Wembley ; Sally’s “‘ folks ” proceeded “ over the falls” 
and obtained a lot of fun from the magic mirrors. This was a flash of genius on the 
director’s part (if he was responsible). The good people of England having ceased to 
be amused by these, all you had to do was to buy them up, put them in a film, and 
laughter rang out anew. What economy of means! No blind buying here ! Only 
the other day I was shown, privately, a film in which the chief ‘“ spectacle *’ was a 
turn I had seen thirteen years ago in a revue; and this when stage contraptions were 
not what they are, and when each set had to be cleared, moved and followed by others 
on the same spot, in a way which my ignorance supposes film-directors do not have to 
suffer in the same degree. Meanwhile, the hero and heroine (who were among the 
most unattractive film-stars I have seen) had escaped, but their car broke down on a 
lonely road. “ Ha,” I said, “ here’s petting.” But no. The young man took outa 
parson’s visiting-card. ‘‘ Say,” said the girl, “‘ what’s this?’ “‘ A road-map to happi- 
ness,” he replied, and what I always say is that the American language is so “* cute,” 
and I should say so more often, if I were more certain of “‘ cute.” ‘“‘ He says,” said 
my neighbour, “ that he is going to marry her,” and I detected no cynicism in her 
voice. 

This being arranged, the girl walked home, had a scene with her father for 
staying out till half-past nine, and went upstairs. Mother wrung her hands, and when 
her feelings proved too strong for her, a clear and simple caption said “ Please, 
Ezra... please . . .” Sally, in her room which as to size and style it was impossible 
to conceive as belonging to the rest of the homestead, was kicking the cushions and 
beating the dolls. After this, she climbed out of the house and escaped. At the same 
time, the lunatics broke out of their asylum. Which lunatics, or why, I do not know. 

Like the Syrian, they just descended—the lunatics. They seemed dressed as Klu- 
Klux-Klansmen, but I understand that the irony was unintentional. It was, of course, 


perfectly natural that the lovers should be given a lift in a lunatic’s car; natural, — 


also, that they should be abducted. At this point, Uncle Nat (who had been hovering 
uncertainly on the family fringe, set out in pursuit—unfortunately his aeroplane was 
also driven by a madman, which struck me as a sad slight on the mechanic profession. 
But Uncle Nat, being forced to descend by parachute, was in small mood for rescuing, 
and as the hero had by this time come to, struggled free and hit the madman on the head 
with a spanner, he was driven home in triumph, if that can be described as the right 
ending for such a film. There was a number of other incidents in the film—a car-race 


with a train through a tunnel, several fires, a mock Jackie Coogan, a couple of twins — 


and, of course, Uncle Nat. Amid such abnormality, it is refreshing to be able to observe 
that the photography was in no way out of the ordinary. The film was called Don’t, 
but nevertheless music followed. In through some French windows that gave on to 
a Scotch moor, there stepped a gentleman in evening dress. I wondered what he 


had been doing ’mang the heather in patent shoes, until I saw that as the other doors — 
were only painted, this was his one means of entrance. He was Mr. Lancelot Quinn, — 


and he sang a song about Mac, the Sandwichman. Mac was one of those who don’t — 


say much but think a lot ; and he was unlike most sandwichmen in having one board 


on his poor old back and another on his (not specified) front. After this song, the 
lights went red and Mr. Quinn sat down—with his back, I may say, in a terrible — 


: 
j 
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draught from that moor. The song he sang now was about his Irish mother, who bore 
in her eye the dew of Killarney and on her cheek the rose of Kildare. I had won- 
dered why so much was made of Irish mothers, but I see now that the thistle on one’s 
Lowland lassie’s lips would be awkward, and few, I imagine, would wish to sing of 
any Welsh woman if the leek of Llangollen flavoured her laugh. At the last verse of 
his song Mr. Quinn walked across to a small table and stared mistily at a Wembley-tin 
photograph frame. The lights went right out. And not for some time did the next 
picture come, The Wild Horse of Mesa. The horse, a white stallion, did not seem to 
gallop as fast as his advantage over pursuers (who were 'in the next picture) 
warranted. There were some not very convincing scenes, and such worth as the film 
had was chiefly due to the naturalness of Mr. Fairbanks, jnr.’s, acting over the dis- 
connected artifice of Billie Dove. I was glad to see that his eyes flashed in the same 
way as his father’s. That was all; but where save the cinema can you get so much for 
so little ? And where, alas, is so much worth so little ? The sole pictures that raised 
any interest in me were those of the Gaumont Graphic. The work these news-budgets 
do is not, I think, sufficiently appreciated. They go to immense pains to obtain their 
moving-picture records of great events and public personages ; they provide a means 
for people who cannot go to Wimbledon or elsewhere to watch their favourite game, 
and on one occasion at least they showed their practical use, when on occasion of a foul 
being disputed, a Carpentier film was slowed-up. And some of their slow-motion 
pictures are amongst the most beautiful things the cinema has given us. : Despite all 
this, those responsible gain little thanks. These topical budgets are still for the most 
part regarded as stop-gaps, and, like music in the interval, as occasions to talk or 
powder without missing anything. Yet on this occasion, the Gaumont pictures of 
the raising of a sunken submarine were the sole things it was possible to enjoy without 
the help of perversity ; they pleased because they showed simply something worth 
seeing. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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THE FINE ARTS 


THE MODERN FOREIGN GALLERY. Milbank 
SCULPTURE BY EPSTEIN. Leicester Galleries 


HE nation is deeply indebted to Sir Joseph Duveen for his gift of a gallery 

for modern foreign art, which has been built as a new wing of the Tate 

Gallery and has just been opened, and to Mr. Samuel Courtauld for having 

provided a generous sum of money for the purchase of pictures. One is often 
inclined to say hard things about the big art dealers who do nothing to assist living art 
and at this moment one is inclined to be a little sarcastic about those Bond Street dealers 
who suddenly discovered a keen interest in the modern French school—Cézanne, 
Renoir, Manet, Gauguin, Van Gogh—as soon as it was known that some £50,000 was 
to be spent in acquiring examples of this school for the nation. Sir Joseph Duveen, 
however, has set a splendid example of generosity to modern art and it could not have 
come at a more appropriate moment. There has for a long time been the need of a sup- 
plement to the Tate Gallery dealing with contemporary foreign pictures and serving as 
a sorting room for the National Gallery. The present exhibition reveals how great this 
need was and also why it should have been so great. The exhibition consists of the pur- 
chases made from the Courtauld fund, of the pictures retained under the much disputed 
bequest of Sir Hugh Lane and of a large number of loaned pictures from English 
owners. It should be noted that practically all the pictures belong to the French Impres- 
sionist and Post-Impressionist schools, and although they represent only a small and 
inevitably haphazard selection, made just a little too late, of the work of the two most 
important schools of the nineteenth century, it is distressing to realise how they dwarf 
and drive into the shade the collection of English pictures of the same date. Nothing 
but good can come of the closer acquaintance with the works of painters whose influ- 
ence has been so widespread and who have been the absent and virtually unknown 
subjects of so many heated controversies. Here at any rate are the real facts before us, 
and they may startle some of the controversialists for the simple reason that they are 
neither very startling nor sensational : the pictures are most of them very sincere and 
straightforward and very good. 

Recently there has been noticeable a growing tendency to decry admiration for 
foreign art and to concentrate on a more careful study and appreciation of our own 
English art, both contemporary and of the past, near and remote. It is complained 
that we have grossly neglected our own artists while we have heaped eulogies, and 
wasted our wealth, on inferior work from abroad and the worship of modern French 
art is cited as a glaring case in point. Now undoubtedly, very valuable work is being 
done in the way of research into past English masters, some of whom have been 
underestimated, and it is perfectly true that we English do cherish a sort of romantic 
passion for anything foreign. The attack, however, on this pardonable weakness is 
_ being exaggerated, and there is an unpleasant note of jingoism about it all. If one has 
to choose between the two evils of insular vanity and self-depreciation the latter is the _ 
preferable—and after all these art jingoists are being themselves most un-English. 
It is no use shirking the facts or distorting them for the sake of a mistaken pat- 
riotism or desire for national individuality. Certainly our artists will not achieve 
individuality by slavishly imitating foreign models : but, equally, they will fail to do 
so by ignoring people who have really come to grips with problems common to our 
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age, and have offered the most thorough and masterly solutions. That is why the 
opening of this modern foreign gallery is such an important event. 

Considering how late they entered the market, the Courtauld fund committee have 
been remarkably successful in acquiring important pieces. They have even been able 
to acquire some interesting works by Cézanne. It is scarcely possible fully to appreci- 
ate the fascination of Cézanne’s work without having seen a large completed still-life 
such as that in the Camondo collection at the Louvre and the portraits of Madame 
Cézanne and of the gentleman in his library which are in the possession of M. 
Pellerin. These are Cézanne’s masterpieces : what we have at the Tate are valuable 
subordinate paintings. They should at least serve to convince people that Cézanne 
has very little to do with the strange theories which have grown up round his work. 
Van Gogh’s ‘“‘ Sunflowers ” is an important piece : but I should have preferred a 
landscape of the balanced middle period instead of the somewhat hectic “ Cypresses 
at Arles.” The reason for the purchase of the figure composition by Degas, which 
seems to have been done in his student days, is obscure. Its interest is purely his- 
torical and its place is not at the Tate. The painting of the circus performer, on the 
other hand, is a fine work and possesses the atmosphere of suppressed excitement 
and the swift, mysterious movement of the favourite ballet scenes. The Com- 
mittee have been lucky in acquiring one of these, though not a pastel. In view of the 
other pictures by Renoir at the Tate—the umbrellas, the blue lady (a failure), and the 
charming ‘“‘ Premiére Sortie ’’—the ‘‘ bather ” may have been a wise acquisition : 
but I should have liked to see at least two of Renoir’s flowing landscapes. The bather 
has the unreality of a studio painting: it is not completely imagined although it has an 
undoubted sensuous charm. The monumental canvas by Seurat depicting bathers in 
the Seine near Paris is a courageous purchase and, I think, well justified. ‘The scene 
blinks with sunlight, and the bathers’ figures have an effect of statuesque calm. ‘The 
painting has a slight air of having been enlarged from a smaller study, and in the 
process of enlargement something of the original spontaneity has been lost: the 
central figure has also been over-emphasised. With the “ Concert aux Tuileries,” 
** Mdme Eva Gonzales” from the Lane bequest, and ‘‘ La Servante de Bocks,” 

bought from the Courtauld fund, Manet is very well represented. The “ Eva 
Gonzales ” is, in my opinion, over-rated : but the “‘ Concert aux Tuileries ” (which 
seems to be darkening) is a delightful description of a French, Victorian promenade, 
while the café picture is one of Manet’s greatest works, ranking with “ Le Bar des 
Folies Bergéres.”” The theme of the Impressionists and certainly of Manet was not 
merely light: it was the theme of the Japanese woodcutters—the scenes of the 

_ passing hour. Lit by the magic of their imaginative insight and depicted with their 
new technical skill, the commonest scenes became instinct with significance and 
infinite interest. The Impressionists were great humanists. 

Living French painters (besides Monet, who is 86) are represented by Bonnard 
and Utrillo. Bonnard is a colourist of a lyrical and sensuous type, and while the 
reputations of Matisse and Picasso will decline, he will come more to the front: so too 

_ will Vuillard and Utrillo, who as a painter of old Paris is a successor of the etcher 
_ Meryon. 

There are nine pictures by Matisse on loan, and also a Picasso. The war pictures 

supplement very well the permanent exhibits and add considerably to the interest of 
- the exhibition. Almost all the well-known modern names are to be found, including 
- Vuillard, Derain, Laurencin, Marchand, Segonzac, and there are some excellent 
_ examples of the work of the older artists, Corot (not his fluffy work), Courbet, Daumier, 


- Boudin, Sizley, Monet. 
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It is strange to pass from these French paintings to the new Sargent Gallery, also 
given by Sir Joseph Duveen. The Sargents are curiously different, but many of them 
survive the momentary comparison. This too is a valuable gift. 


Epstein has matured, but unfortunately his critics have not. Immediately any fresh 
works by Epstein are exhibited they repeat their old chorus of abuse, heedless of 
whether there is any real basis for their allegations. For instance, the principal 
feature of the recent exhibition at the Leicester Galleries was a full length, heavily 
draped figure of a woman, and the hysterical critic of a certain newspaper, having 
decided that the subject of the statue was early motherhood, reviled the statue as 
indecent. It had never occurred to one person with whom I discussed the statue and 
who had seen it in the sculptor’s studio that there was any suggestion of such a subject. 
While it would be easy to make a strong and, I think, convincing defence of this 
subject, both by reference to classical examples and by abstract argument, it would in 
this case be irrelevant, since the scupltor has dealt with his subject with the greatest 
delicacy. It would seem that those who object to the statue on such grounds have 
seen some projection of their own not very nice imaginations. If the statue had 
belonged to the fourteenth century there is little doubt that the persons who now 
vilify it would be loud in their praises of its Gothic dignity and quaintness, of the very 
beautiful treatment of the plaited hair and of the shoulders, of the clever suggestion 
of the texture of the dress, of the pathos of the gesture. And they. would be 
quite right. The one thing that troubles me about the statue is very simple. It is the 
absence of feet. The bronze figure is carried right down to the end of the full skirt 
and then stands without apparent natural support. 

The other exhibits consisted of four portraits and some more or less imaginative 
studies of heads. Most of them are larger than life size, and they are really fragments 
of monumental statuary. They require to be looked at from a distance and from 
certain angles and in certain lights. The light in which they appear at their best 
throws into relief their well-defined planes. I do not mean that these must be consid- 
ered in abstraction from the fact that the sculptor is representing human heads, but 
simply that it is through them that he gets his essential significance, a sense of intense 
power and dignity and simplicity. This is the source of that fascination which is 
admitted even by Epstein’s detractors, though with the qualification that it is heathen, 
if not diabolical, and is definitely un-English. The latter assertion may be correct : 
but as a criticism it is scarcely relevant : it only serves to characterise the work. The 
association with the devil is more serious. In my opinion the devil is always a dealer 
in the second-hand and therefore those who admire Epstein as a perverted genius, 
original, powerful and yet evil, are guilty of contradiction. He may be one or the other 
or both on different occasions, but not both at the same time, in the same place. It 
seems to me that, in fact, Epstein’s fault is a tendency to exaggeration of vigorous 
modelling : but it is just an occasional lapse and the vigour is in origin real and sincere. 
Epstein has retained and developed his faculty of insight into character, and tLough 
he is inevitably interested in one aspect more than another, it can be said that in his 
portraits he sees his characters whole. Manchester is to be congratulated on having 
commissioned Mr. Epstein to make portraits of two of its celebrities, of the philosopher, 
Professor Alexander, and the editor, Mr. Scott, and on the consequent possession of 
two of the sculptor’s most notable portraits. 


HOWARD HANNAY | 
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Oh Ray 


COLLECTED POEMS. By A.E. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


eS — OF BODLEY HEAD VERSE. Edited by J. B. PriesTtey. John 
ane. 6s. 


TWO LIVES. By Wiiuiam Ettery LENNaRD. Heinemann. 6s. 
CARAVAN. By Witter ByNNER. Knopf. 55. 


A E. has not been a prolific poet in recent years: the competing claims of prose 
eand agricultural co-operation have been too strong. The substance of this 
collection is the old edition of 1913, which has been reprinted five times, more 
recently with additions. ‘‘ Forgive me,”’ he says, “‘ Spirit of my spirit, for this, that I 
have found it easier to read the mystery told in tears and understood Thee better in 
sorrow than in joy ; that, though I would not, I have made the way seem thorny, 
and have wandered in too many byways, imagining myself into moods which held 
Thee not. I should have parted the true from the false, but I have not yet passed 
away from myself who am in the words of this book. Time is a swift winnower, and 
that he will do quickly for me.”’ To those familiar with his work his qualms will seem 
strange, for, as poets go, he is a poet of joy, and of the supernal joy of mystical experi- 
ence: and his influence in this capacity is stronger, and not weaker, because he can 
also see and feel earth’s painful riddles and tell the truth about the soul’s lassitudes 
and despairs. The most remarkable thing about him is the variety he gives to the 
expression of his recurring contacts with the divine behind the veil of the visible : 
he writes again and again of the same sort of experience, but the experiences being 
always genuine, so are the poems: the sameness of the material never robs them of 
their freshness. He is a mystic, a musician, an orator, and a painter : always searching 
for tones and words and symbols which shall communicate his sense of “a Thought 
that moves like light beneath the deep ”’: a religious poet who gives spiritual susten- 
ance as well as an artist who gives delight. 

In honesty I should mention that The Book of Bodley Head Verse has an introduc- 
tory note by myself: but as I am in no way responsible for the work, I may without 
dishonesty commend it here. Whether it is desirable that publishing houses should 
all start issuing anthologies from their own books may be left an open question : yet 
I daresay that if, to this one, were added A Chaplet from Chatto’s, Longman’s Lays, 
Methuen Melodies, The Heinemann Harp, Lyra Constabularia, The Murray Muse, 
and others of the kind, we might find that a number of delightful things were rescued 
which have been overlooked by anthologists of a larger growth. There is, however, 
a special justification for the Bodley Head book. It records the fine achievement of 
John Lane who, during the ’nineties and even later, was publisher-in-chief to the poets, 
_ introduced many very gifted writers to the public, produced their books well and sold 

them with remarkable skill. The collection, in which he took a keen interest before 
his death, is a sort of memorial to Lane. It is full of little-known poems by well- 

known men, and of really beautiful work by men whose achievements have been 
generally unrecognised, notably Mr. H. W. Garrod. 

Mr. W. E. Lennard’s Two Lives was written a generation ago, and privately printed. 
It is a long narrative sonnet-sequence, telling, with great tenderness, vividness, power 
and candour the story of a happy marriage wrecked by the wife’s development of 
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hereditary madness. There is a Victorian air about some of the detail: there are 
scraps of German and travel notes which breathe a forgotten air. But few modern 
narratives in verse have been so well handled and the verse, at the most important 
moments, is very impressive in its simplicity and natural flow ; whilst there is a 
remarkable amount of unaccustomed truth about human beings and their relations. 
Such a work does not lend itself to quotation except in a summary more expansive 
than is possible here. I can only strongly recommend it to all who are capable of 
facing its tragic beauty, and quote one stanza as an example of the conversational force 
of Mr. Lennard’s method : 

That once the gentle mind of my dead wife 

Did love that fiery Roman (dead like her)— 

Lucretius and his vast hexameter— 

I number with the ironies of life. 

That I, who turned his Latian verse to mine 

For her, the while she typed each page for me, 

Should, in my English, just have reached that line 

Fourth from the end of the Book of Death (Book Three), 

When Death rode out for her—was that design ?— 

If so, of God or Devil ?>—the line which saith, 

““O Mors aeterna, O eternal Death ”’— 

The last, last letters she fingered key by key! .. . 

But when, long after, I had wrought the rest, 

I said these verses, walking down the west. 


Mr. Lennard is an American ; so is Mr. Bynner, though a younger one. He first 
became famous as joint author of Spectra, a poetical hoax which was taken seriously 
by the would-be revolutionaries who could not distinguish his utter nonsense from 
their own, and welcomed a powerful ally. There is a great deal of talent in the present 
volume, and some of the shorter poems are very satisfying ; but there is a scrappy 
and “‘ occasional ”’ air about the collection as a whole. An unusual feature in it is a long 
poem about Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who is apparently compared to a wild-cat and whose 
darker and more ferocious propensities are very effectively described. I[ Tried to 
Think About Us and The Singing Huntsman may be commended to the anthologists. 
Here is the former : 


I lay close down upon the rocks, and saw above the shore 
A mast-head swaying a little and a grass-blade swaying more. 


And which was more substantial, and which was more like me ?— 
A mast-head or a grass-blade or the level rock or the sea ? 


I tried to think about us, wondered why we were made, 
The ocean, and the sailor, and the little grass-blade. 


Grasses may be limber, halyards may be taut, 
But I never thought a thing, of all the things I thought 


Exeept—what other motion could ever be so calm 
As the shadow of the motion of a grass-blade in my palm. . . . 


JS. 


“a 
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FICTION 


THE CONNOISSEUR AND OTHER STORIES. By WatTer DE LA Mare. 
Collins. tos. 6d. 


FLOWER PHANTOMS. By Ronatp Fraser. Cape. 55. 

THE TENT, AND OTHER STORIES. By Liam O’Fianerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
TWO OR THREE GRACES. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
UNDER THE CHERRY TREE. By Perer Trait. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
THE GREAT VALLEY. By Mary Jounston. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
PRAIRIE. By W. J. MuiLensurc. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

THE RED PAVILION. By JouN Guntuer. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


see twenty years ago there were regular complaints that we had no poets, 

varied by ecstatic, and generally misguided, discoveries of poets. Then poets of a 
sort arrived and this form of literary beating of the heather was transferred to the 
short story, with the result that men of talent have devoted themselves with more 
enthusiasm than previously to the writing of it. Four of the books on my list this 
month are such collections, and there is a fifth that is hardly more than an extended 
short story. 

What hardly seems to have been observed, in all the talk about Maupassant and 
Tchekov, is that in Mr. de la Mare we have now an original master of the form, 
worthy to be compared with the finest of his predecessors. One can make a rough 
estimate of his achievement by a guess at his future position and, when I attempt to 
look into the future, I find no difficulty in seeing there a succession of cheap reprints of 
The Tales of Walter de la Mare. 'They rank among the most characteristic and most 
vital productions of our time. 

They certainly are not of the same sort as those by Tchekov and Maupassant and 
their English imitators. In fantasy, there is nothing of equal rank to be compared 
with them except the tales of Poe. And yet, conspicuously in their material, and in 
many other things as well, they are very different. Mr. de la Mare’s preference is for 
a setting that is odd and mannered, but always domestic, almost commonplace, 
almost suburban, in its main lines. He describes a world which one knows, the 

_ quiet world of an out-of-date suburb, which the modern town has lapped round and 
left behind, has left in the enjoyment of a remote and eccentric tranquillity. Some- 
times he goes out into places even less endowed with the obvious appurtenances of 
poetry. His most sinister tragedy is described by one man to another in a London 
__ tea-shop and its scene is placed in a house seventy miles from London, “ not so in the 
country”, . . .“‘ roomy enough but not too large,” where the actors in the tragedy 
suffered ‘“‘ from the want of a plentiful supply of water.” 
What is almost startling in this and in the other stories like it is the vivid visualisa- 
tion of material circumstances which in other hands could not be anything but an 
4 obstacle in the way of both horror and magic. Mr. de la Mare has chosen, or imagined, 
his own world and within it he is supreme. 
_ There is some faint resemblance to Mr. de la Mare’s method in Mr. Fraser’s brief 
q and engaging tale. But he does what Mr. de la Mare never needs to do : he insists on 
_ the remarkableness of his characters. There are only three of them. Judy, a girl student 
in botany under instruction at Kew, may or may not be in love with “ an essayist 
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and professor of literary history,” named Roland. Her capriciousness and lukewarm- |) 
ness in the matter lead her brother, Hubert, to suspect her of having another lover. 
But that other lover is imaginary. Roland has failed to satisfy her sensibilities, and 
his failure has led her to conjure up from the flowers among which she lives a phantom 
of a lover. Unfortunately the phantom, when conjured, though promising in his 
beginnings, continues anthropomorphically and declines into the sentimental sem- 
blance of a Sheikh—‘‘ His voice was grave and imperious, and she remembered how 
cruel this beautiful warrior and godlike master of women could be.”’ Mr. Fraser has 
failed in the task set by his own imagination. He might have shown us a girl turning, 
revolted or dissatisfied, from human love and entering into the mysterious life of 
plants. He has indeed begun to do so, and has gone far enough to make his frank 
abandonment of the attempt a very glaring mark of failure. But in the failure he has 
shown remarkable powers, including, at intervals, a remarkable power of writing. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty, of course, has learnt from Tchekov, and as in Ireland not 
alone the human beings but even the animals seem to have rather a Russian cast of 
mind he could hardly have found any more suitable master. He has been praised, 
and in some quarters over-praised, but he sees directly and puts down directly what 
he sees. His best pieces, such as The Conger Eel, have the character of pictures, 
simple and moving because they mean no more than they say. He is perhaps at his 
best, because at his simplest, when he is dealing with animals. 

I think that Mr. Aldous Huxley’s world is exclusively made up of persons for whom 
he is rather sorry. “‘ Rather,” not ‘‘ very ”—for the word “ very ”’ could not be used 
with any epithet describing him. They are pathetic in the follies that bring them disap- 
pointments and disasters, and, having felt a transient emotion of pity, Mr. Huxley also 
feels, quite rightly, that after all he cannot really do anything for them. But, at the same 
time, they are rather comic and, of course, this is the other ingredient necessary for a 
story. Accordingly, the story is written. For my own part, I like Mr. Huxley best 
when he keeps his sense of pity in abeyance. On these occasions he attains a certain 
level of intellectual force. The bore who haunts frontier stations, Modane and 
Vallorbes, because there he can best find defenceless persons to talk to, is an excellent 
invention. But the rest of the story in which this remarkable character appears 
strikes me with a certain chill. The tragedy of the neutral and malleable Grace is a 
tragedy of trivial events and trivial persons, yet out of such can tragedy be made. 
But not, I am sure, when the narrator displays so lofty and tolerant a consciousness of 
their triviality. Mr. Huxley has been told by many of his reviewers that he has a gift 
of irony and the telling may be compared to the presentation to a small boy by a 
misguided uncle of a pocket-knife. A sense of irony, like a knife, is well enough when 
employed in the right manner for the right purpose. But Mr. Huxley uses his so as 
to remind one of the small boy carving his initials on the dining-room table. 

Mr. Traill’s Under the Cherry Tree has been described as, and obviously is, an 
attempt to provide an up-to-date version of the Dolly Dialogues. In that book, 
if I remember rightly, Mr. Carter devoted himself entirely, or almost entirely, to 
Lady Mickleham : the precise nature of their relations has been discussed elsewhere 
by psychologists and moralists. In this, Dolly’s place in the affections of Mr. Carter’s 
counterpart, Mr. Wantage, is taken in equal shares by Lady Anning, Lady Millbanke 
and Mrs. Cecil Wainwright : I suppose one might call them the Dolly Sisters. But 
this is Mr. Traill’s only touch of modernity, the further lack of which is the chief 
cause of a relative failure. There is no doubt as to the age he intends to describe : it 
is our own, for Mr. Wantage rings up Alys, whom he eventually marries, after she 
has returned from a theatre, and invites her to supper, which invitation she accepts. 
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That is of to-day. But nowhere throughout the book is the conversation of to-day. It 
proceeds in this manner : 


“ It is a curious thing,” she said at last, making a gesture which embraced the whole 
Terrace, “ that the salvation of marriage should lie in the hands of third parties.” I 
nodded as I took a cucumber sandwich. 

“ I mean,” she continued ironically, “‘ so far as I can see all the women I know here 
are accompanied by third parties—a fact which is also obvious looking at the women I 
don’t know.” 

“Yourself, for instance,” I returned. 

Lady Anning smiled at me sweetly, and the bitterness left her voice. 

“ You are my salvation, Mr. Wantage,” she conceded, “ and compared with those of 

my neighbours, I find you above the standard.” 

“J am glad I meet with your entire approval,” I answered. 


There is a certain long-forgotten grace about it, but it will not do. The comedy of 
manners ought to be true to the manners it seeks to depict. Mr. Traill might very 
likely reply that there are none in these days, but, whether that be true or not, it is no 
excuse for making pretences about the matter. A version of the Dolly Dialogues 
in modern idiom would have been a very interesting work, and Mr. Traill is quite 
capable of writing it. He has mistakenly chosen instead to do nothing more than a 
clever and agreeable pastiche, which might almost be described as a costume-novel 
without the costumes. 

The last three books on my list are novels highly typical of the main tendencies in 
modern American fiction. They deal with very different periods in the development 
of the continent, but that development is, deliberately or unconsciously, uppermost 
in allthree. Miss Mary Johnston describes the settlement of western Virginia and the 
adversities of the settlers during the Seven Years’ War. She seems to me to portray 
the pioneers with more verisimilitude than most novelists and combines truth with 
beauty and excitement. Her descriptions of the forest are admirable. She shows 
some courage in not allowing her Elizabeth Burke the usual immunity of heroines in 
fiction from the natural consequences of capture by savages. Elizabeth becomes one 
of the wives of Long Thunder and bears him a son, whom she deserts in order to 
escape with her white daughter to their own people. Their flight through the forest is 
well and romantically narrated. 

Prairie describes another aspect of expansion. The enemies of Elias Vaughan, 
who attempts to make a farm on prairie land, are not Indians but weather, hardship 
and loneliness, which kill his wife, after first weakening her reason, and drive his son 
away from him. It is an old story, the dour struggle with hostile nature and her 
limiting, hardening conditions, but Mr. Muilenburg tells it well. Here is another 
part of the tale, and not an unworthy part. 

In Mr. Gunther’s book, expansion has ceased and his degenerate characters ride 
on the prosperity which followed it with as much real relation to the forces beneath 
them as surf-riders to the waves. Such persons may really exist in Chicago. But it is 
not easy to be interested in his neurotic Jewish poet, his promiscuous and cs calli- 
pygous ” girl undergraduate, and his young bond-salesman (a mysterious calling 
common in American novels) who worries himself into physical collapse because he is 
not sure whether he is or is not in love with his wife or she with him. Mr. Gunther, 

however, has talents : he should enter on a severe course of abstention from reading 


Mr, Huxley. EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM-—I 


THE MIND OF JOHN KEATS. By C. D. Tuorpz. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 12s. 6d. 


THE ABBEY OF ST. GALL. By J. M. Ciarx. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


SATIRICAL POEMS. By Wittiam Mason. With notes by Horace WALPOLE. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 42s. 


A STUDY IN SMOLLETT. By H.S. Buck. Oxford University Press (for Yale). 
145. 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE LIFE OF MRS. SHAMELA ANDREWS. Attributed 
to Fielding by R. BrimLey JoHNsoN. Golden Cockerel Press. 15s. 


F anyone were ever, henceforth, to ask for a definition of that word “irony,” I 

should at once give it as ‘“ the example of literary criticism followed in other 
walks of life.” For I think in no other form of activity do men set forth so flamboy- 
antly and so frequently to explain, reveal and comment on what the result of it all 
proves they most desperately lack—style. Here is Mr. Clark spoiling a laboriously- 
collected book on St. Gall. with slovenly writing and second-hand phrases ; Mr. 
Thorpe observing that “what Keats sought for was exact veracity in expressing his con- 
ception of reality ” (which means Keats wanted to write well), also that he “ suggests 
his belief in an animating principle pervading the universe; a God, who throws off 
soul-sparks ” ; and, in contrast, Mr. Howard Swazey Buck writing with all the 
Alexandrine laboriousness and accumulation of academic trope that distinguished our 
professors of the last generation. The Mind of fohn Keats sets out to be “ an analysis 
of the poetic mind of John Keats with emphasis exclusively on his thought life.” An 
emphasis that is not exclusive must, of course, defeat its own ends, but fortunately this 
sentence is more vague than the book itself. Mr. Thorpe, with much clashing of symbols, 
explains to his own, as I gather, surprised gratification, Keats’s “‘ thought life,” observing 
that “ It is not remarkable that critics have of late been turning their attention to the 
thought side of Keats ; the only wonder is that the movement has been so long delayed.” 
But that is notso. The only wonder is that the critics should now be making such a fuss 
about it. Laboriously they dissect Keats, lovingly they detect egos and urges in a man 
who was, after all, the friend of cricket’s chief chronicler; then they shake these together 
in the last chapter with a ‘‘ Say, here’s John Keats.” It is only the reader who adds 
“again ”; it may be only the reader that, not being absorbed with the bits, has picked 
up the whole. The trouble of a microscope is that you see a little very clearly ; argal, as 
the clown said, there is a lot you do not see ; argal, how can you know the value of what 
you do see ? Luncheon may be a surprising meal looked at in terms of breakfast ; 
when regarded as progressive stages of diet, both fall into their place. Similarly, to 
ascribe to Keats, because he early cried for a life of sensations, a luscious languidity 
is a grave error ; to make a vast fanfare in refuting it is, surely, flattery of self-percep- 
tion and waste of time. It is fair to say that in “‘ Keats, Thinker ” (O, these labels), 
Mr. Thorpe explains how the critics have failed sufficiently to realise ‘‘ the thought- 
content ” of his poetry, the philosophy, and thus justifies his increasing the list of over 
forty critical works on Keats. But those to whom the subject of the book is likely to 
appeal will find its treatment not deep enough, while the style will prove difficult to 
those just growing excited about Keats. It is true to say that one obtains really very 
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little further knowledge than one had before, though the desire for reward after reading 
such sentences as I quoted at the beginning may make one think one has. 

The contributions of the Abbey of St. Gall to European civilisation in every form 
were immense. Its position was so great that chronicling its influence on literature, 
music, art, to a certain extent necessitates recounting the history of these in medieval 
times. Mr. Clark therefore had a task in writing its history, dealing with each of its 
activities, and apportioning them, in chapters that run to a closely printed book of 
300 pages : nor does he waste time to explain or room in arguing. His style is more 
summary than compact and less in the nature of a treatise than of a text-book. The 
Abbey was founded in about 610 by St. Gall, who took, because he was a saint, his 
stumbling in a thorn to be a divine sign, to halt. A history that begins in so dramatic 
a way continues throughout the centuries rich in episodes to make up a narrative 
that keeps its humanity despite the mass of facts it contains. We read of the fire of 
937, which was caused by a monk who had been sent to fetch from the roof some 
rods for punishment. Instead, however, he put a firebrand among them, and by this 
rather devastating means let off his companions. Again, 

The Columban rule contained very strict regulations . . . at meals the sign of the 
cross had to be made with the spoon before each mouthful of food was raised to the lips. 


from which I gather that macaroni did not appear on the monks’ menu. The author 
seems to me a trifle hasty in his judgments ; ‘‘ probably ” and “‘ doubtless” were 
echoing in my ears as I closed the book. Mr. Clark is “‘ probably ” right, after 
all he has studied the subject, but if one is to be swift, one must be sure, and the 
instances of his arguing I find far from sure. Of the Vita S. Galli he says “‘ So far as 
we can judge from the mutilated fragments that have come down to us, it was in the 
main a sober narrative. . . . But one strongly suspects that this prosaic style gave 
place on occasion to passages of real poetic beauty.”” We are not told why our sus- 
picion may be strong and thus are led to suspect that the wish was father to an 
unacknowledgable thought. I should not have stressed this point by italicising, for 
the book is so loaded in every rift with ore, but that Mr. Clark detests inaccuracy and 
is even, as it seems to me, rather unfair on a wretched teacher who, revising an epic, 
left ‘‘ at least one line of only 5 feet uncorrected, as well as other minor errors.” 
This one line and these minor errors in an epic hand him down as “ not very 
thorough.” Mr. Clark is at times severe : 
About the year 710 . . . a number of women and children who had sought refuge 
in the cell were carried away and reduced to slavery. Whatever material loss was 
incurred by reason of these depredations, the prestige of the Saint did not suffer, 


but his severity is misplaced. It should have been in his style. There are too many 
once vivid, now tawdry, clichés in it. Mr. Clark, apparently, needs must love the tritest 
when he sees it, for if a thing is needed, it is ‘‘ called into requisition.” I am tired of 
“ the reins of office,’ I do not believe in “‘ considerable artistic skill ” and ‘‘ almost 
unique” means nothing to me. Nor do I think (though I may be old-fashioned) 
the phrase “ deliver the goods ” either useful or necessary in a book that should, 
after all, strive for a certain dignity, freshness and simplicity. Itis, in fact, interesting 
as it is, the theme that makes the book one to dive into and re-read for each separate 
chapter, and when this happens it is a pity, for it shows the theme deserved better 
exposition. 
Professor Saintsbury has said of Gray’s biographer that “ all the less good points of 
that poet—his stiffness, his artificial poetic diction and so forth—are exagggerated 
by Mason ; but he has hardly a touch of Gray’s poetry and not many touches of his 
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scholarship.” These are hard words, and may account for not more readers being 
acquainted with the poet who wrote 

O for a thousand tongues ! and every tongue, 

Like Johnson’s armed with words of 6 feet long, 

In multitudinous vociferation 

To panegyricise this glorious nation 


But Mason wrote other satires than that, and the time is not wasted in reading a poem 
that describes a garden made from a park as 


Transform’d to lawn what late was fairy land. 


Walpole explains in his introduction : 

Many of the characters recorded are, it is true, of that class that is called Noble and 
Illustrious : yet as neither their names, nor their actions will be to be found in the 
Temple of Fame, where Mr. Mason’s works will be for ever preserved, it would be 
unjust to his Readers to send them to seek the commentary in the bureaus of infamy. 
Some of his Heroes indeed must be registered in History. Their crimes and blunders 
have brought such misfortunes and disgrace to their Country, that their names will be 
inseparable from the annals of England. But the mass of their actions has been so 
contemptible and ridiculous ; and national justice has so little secured their memories by 
that great preservative, punishment, that future ages will wonder how so many crimes 
could have been committed, almost without their knowing who were the criminals. 

Walpole’s notes, continued in this vein, add much to lines simple in themselves and 
give point to others else regarded as padding—for instance : 


For know, poor Opposition wants a head 


loses everything without the comment “‘ very true—for it had only the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s.” he poems, which would be cheaper were the paper better, have 
been efficiently edited by Mr. Paget Toynbee, and the book includes an exposé of the 
Mystification. Assumed anonymity was then very much the vogue, and much of 
Mr. Buck’s book is taken up with it. Both Walpole and Mason seem on the verge of 
vapours, so anxious were they not to be found out, and the Memoirs in Peregrine were 
almost an advertisement to ensure that novel’s success. Mr. Buck, after concerning 
himself with altering a few facts of Smollett’s biography, is chiefly intent on the 
revision of Peregrine, and the collation of the first and second editions, giving the 
portions omitted in deference to charges of libel and lowness, gives the chief value to 
the book. It is amusing to think of Smollett’s more privy stories being the basis of a 
University dissertation, but it is so. The closet-jokes of one century become the meat 
of the cloister in the next. Of much the same nature is Mrs. Shamela Andrews, the 
aaa burlesque of Richardson’s Pamela. Mr. Brimley Johnson attributes 
- © apology to Fielding on, I think, sufficient grounds: Richardson assumed it and 
ae et denied it, in an age of eager reputation. But whether it was or was not 
ro A es little from the superb zest of the performance, for which the word “tang” is 
: appropriate, and it is this zest that makes it like Fielding, coarse, not di 
funny and vulgar—which as we know is the funni f al y ia 
Hat be elwheheioccen e funniest of all. The Apology burlesques 
af el v Heroine, by so frequent defence of her ‘‘ Vartue” reminds men of 
e possibility of its attack, and is dedicated to Lord H “Mi ”» Ina 
One Feat REE ord Hervey as “ Miss Fanny.” Ina 
del asian oe iss Loos, each fresh attack only provokes Sham to talk with 
Pees | er vartue for “ a full hour and a half.” Here at length is Literary 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM-—II 


GEORGE MEREDITH. By J. B. Prissrtey. WALT WHITMAN. By JOHN 
BarLey. ENnciisH MEN oF Letters Series. Macmillan. 5s. per volume. 


R. J. B. PRIESTLEY has chosen the most difficult of subjects in his George 

Meredith. Meredith’s reputation has fallen, not quite silently but surely, and 
although Mr. Priestley tries to re-station him it is scarcely with confidence and cer- 
tainly not with enthusiasm. His remarks on Meredith’s personal history are acute, 
but he is a little baffled by the novelist whose readers have diminished and the poet 
whose readers are faithful. The most lively of critics has confronted the most restless 
of romantics, and is teased equally by gross faults and sudden virtues. 

Mr. Priestley’s summary of Meredith’s life is admirable. He cannot omit pointing 
out that Meredith’s history is darkened by three unhealed quarrels—with his father, 
his first wife, and his elder son. His father’s offence was his existence as a tailor— 
an occupation carefully concealed by the son ; his wife’s was the desertion of the young 
poet who could not show any forgiveness on her return and death ; his son’s offence 
was—what it was Mr. Priestley does not say, only recording that the estrangement 
was so deep and lasting that Arthur would not accept help from his father. It is an 
unhappy story, and although Mr. Priestley does not dwell on it his judgment is brief 
and sharp. “ Cold and implacable,” is his phrase in speaking of Meredith’s attitude 
to his first wife, and it is a remarkable judgment to set against the poet’s romantic 
phrases—‘ No sun warmed my roof-tree ; the marriage was a blunder ; she was nine 
years my senior.’ Meredith could not forgive the blunder ; punishment fell upon 
himself, and as Mr. Priestley shows he took care to see that a worse punishment fell 
upon his wife. : 

Little, however, can be gained by dwelling upon this and other episodes upon which 
Mr. Priestley’s judgment is based, and his readers will not want to clap the verdict. 
Moral issues provoke the worst as well as the best in us, and it is a base kind of self- 
righteousness that will gloat over Meredith’s unhappy affairs. Their value lies in the 
light thrown by them upon his poetry and prose, and here Mr. Priestley, who writes 
rather jauntily about Meredith letting the tailor out of the bag, himself lets the poet 
out of the bag in speaking of that amazing biographical poem, Modern Love. To read 
Modern Love at eighteen, without a knowledge of the tragic circumstances, is a 
spiritual experience of the profoundest order ; to read it throughout life in the light of 
all we know of Meredith now is to regard it with a still unfading wonder and joy. 
This strange, various series of passionate sonnets (sonnets they must be, though of 
sixteen lines) is an almost unparalleled confession. Here at any rate, Meredith was not 
cold and implacable. Modern Love was written not very long after his wife’s death, 
and is thrilled throughout with remorse, longing and a sense of isolation amid a 

‘sinister world. Sincerity turns in upon itself and stings, the mocking is sincerity 
"most bitter, the “ philosophy ” is purely emotional, and the whole poem is quick 
with the all but intolerable excitement of sense and soul. Mr. Priestley is a little cool 


to it, and finds but a witty thought, “ purely epigrammatic,” in : 
How many a thing which we cast to the ground 
When others pick it up becomes a gem. 
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And he finds only the “‘ heightened epigrammatic ” in the famous : 


Not till the fire is dying in the grate 
Look we for any kinship with the stars. 


It is easy to agree when Mr. Priestley says that the range of the man who wrote 
Modern Love is clearly beyond that of all but three of four of the greatest of English 
poets ; it is impossible not to shout out in hot contradiction when he declares that 
Meredith’s genius is not altogether poetical genius, and that he is not a great poet. 
Mr. Priestley knows that the business of a critic, if he has any business with poetry at 
all, is to note and then discard what is insignificant in his subject’s work and bend his 
mind upon what is essential ; to take into account ultimately not the loose, sinking mass 
of inferior work, but the solid and lofty mountain range by which the poet has “kinship 
with the stars.”” There is much of this lofty work in Meredith’s poetry. It is no mere 
accident, it is an essential and native expression. Scarce a single poet of the last 
hundred years has left us more poetry of a divine order, and the poet of whom that 
can be admitted is surely “ great.” All Meredith’s wearisome cleverness, his alert 
and showy intellectuality, his insolent “‘ superiority,” his self-destructive perversity, 
his prickly vanity (shewn so painfully in his querulous letters), his wilful distortion 
of phrase and his love of coarse cacophony—all are in the end nothing. His passion 
triumphs, his imagination exults, and we have fifty or a hundred pages of unique 
poetry. 

Mr. Priestley cannot be thus opposed when he speaks of the novels. His conclusion 
that Meredith was the author of “ an astonishingly full, brilliant, and varied canon in 
prose and verse, and of at least one novel, The Egoist, that takes its place among the 
six best pieces of fiction in the language,” must be accepted without demur. His most 
acute and valuable assertion is that the modern novel begins with Meredith, and he 
quotes Mr. Bennett’s admission that Meredith was not the last of the Victorians but 
the first of the modern school. I will leave it to the shades of Henry James and George 
Meredith to discuss the priority between them, the one infinitely suave and involved, 
ae other astonishingly strident and obscure—neither for a moment intelligible to the 
other. 

Mr. John Bailey has a less teasing subject in Walt Whitman. Little is known in 
England of Whitman’s life, and his poetry has never made a very secure appeal to our 
affections. It overwhelmed certain delicate English writers in search of a hero, John 
Addington Symonds for instance, and it has provoked the admiration of more recent 
critics, such as Mr. Basil de Sélincourt. His personality too has attracted admiration : 
Sir Edmund Gosse found in him, when he called on the poet, a peculiar magic, and 
left with a “heart full of affection for the beautiful old man.” The odd, queer, 
lunatic movements that have so lightly leapt eastwards across the Atlantic 
ero ean origin in Whitman, but fail to preserve his healthy simplicity. 
oe es se : # ee imitation can achieve, the best in genius being inimitable, 
He id cose ce ne es ‘ bee 8 verse have been aped at large. The formless and 
fad Guise tet aes ee fe) fesest Rin lag while the pure and lovely singing has but 
aioe. tee se a i ity. Whitman was only obscurely conscious of his 
feeling of oa nen S suc ok emocracy fettered his imagination. “I have the 
ee nane hak sear , t eaves, that is vital—that may live : something not 
See hine bacie P ore me that must outlast me : something not owed to 

y €go | 'g 4 race quality, fitting in with the struggle of democracy in our time 
to free itself from the clutter of the past.” The struggle of d 
have little enough to do with and 1j pamwmaimiab mes 2 

g © with poetry, and little enough to do with the finest of 
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Whitman’s own poetry. He was much nearer the mark when he said : “ We are more 
alike than not alike : we are more noble than not noble: that I want to say and say 
again for ever and always.” It is said by Horace Traubel that when Tennyson was 
asked what he thought about Whitman, he cried : 

_You want to know what I think about Whitman ? I don’t know what I think about 
him. I wonder if I ever really think about him? But I am aware of his existence: 
he is a vast monster of some sort—a monster, sir : I can’t make him out : but I hear the 
noise he makes and see the commotion of the waters as he dashes along : I suppose I 
do not think of him—think of him: but I acknowledge and respect him: he is a force 
that without explaining itself to me I still acquiesce in. 


It is Tennyson who provides Mr. Bailey with an interesting comparison—Tennyson, 
the most formal and accomplished of English metrical artists, Whitman the least 
formal and the least certain. The “ Old-Time Sea-fight ” is set side by side with 
Tennyson’s “‘ Revenge”’: 

Stretch’d and still lies the midnight, 

Two great hulls motionless on the breast of darkness. . . . 

A few large stars overhead, silent and mournful shining, 

Delicate sniffs of sea-breeze, smells of sedgy grass 4nd fields by the shore, death- 

messages given in charge to survivors. 


“Their sense is with their senses all mixed in ’”—Meredith’s sentence is well applied 
_ to Whitman, whose virtue consists in a fortuitously complete interfusion of spirit 
with sense. It is this that makes poetry superb in Whitman—but only when the 
interfusion is complete. Else the crudity of intelligence blurs the sharpness of the 
senses, the rhythm is no longer shaped by emotion but is diffused and dispelled 
into unending inconsequent syllables. Whitman’s egoism was his strength and weak- 
ness. It gave him serenity in his aim, but permitted no misgiving in his technique. 
But it is not for us to reproach Whitman: he might have mended his manner and 
spoiled his meaning. He must be taken largely, and read as he is, without quibble or 
qualm. Mr. Bailey’s book is full of excellent wisdom in interpreting Whitman, and 
in giving a brief anthology of his most characteristic as well as his best poems. He 
quotes not only the familiar great things, such as “ When lilacs last in the door yard 
bloomed,” but many less familiar poems such as “ By broad Potomac’s shore ” : 
Perfume this book of mine, O blood-red roses ! 
Lave subtly with your waters every line, Potomac ! 
Give me of you, O spring, before I close, to put between its pages ! 
O forenoon purple of the hills, before I close, of you ! 
O deathless grass, of you ! 


Americans might naturally be thrilled by Whitman’s impassioned tributes to America 
and the copious songs of liberty, equality and machinery. English readers will join 
with Mr. Bailey in a renewed admiration of less abstract poems and will praise 
Whitman above all when they read : 
No poem proud, I chanting bring to thee, nor mastery’s rapturous verse, 

But a cluster containing night’s darkness and blood-dripping wounds, 

And psalms of the dead. 


- When Whitman speaks, as he imagines, with the voice of America, he speaks prose, or 
“mere words ; but when he speaks out of his own heart his voice sings, and an heroic 


echo sounds through the largeness of the night. 


vere tae 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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LAST ESSAYS. By JosepH Conrap. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS : First and Second Series. By HAVELOCK 
Exiis. Constable. 6s. each. 

SHORT TALKS WITH THE DEAD. By Hrtarre Bettoc. The Cayme Press. 
7s. 6d. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF A PORCUPINE. By D. H. Lawrence. 


Centaur Press. 16s. 
MAPE. By Anpre Mavrois. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


OST of the essays in this posthumous book of Joseph Conrad’s have appeared 
Mz print before. A few of them are mere journalistic exercises—there is a 
review, for instance, of two books, one by John Galsworthy, and the other by W. H. 
Hudson, commissioned by some editor as far back as 1904, but somehow or other 
never published until T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly printed it last August—but there are 
others, the essay entitled ‘“‘ Geography and Some Explorers ” and the tribute to 
Stephen Crane especially, which have a greater value than that which automatically 
accrues to the miscellaneous papers of a great writer lately dead. At the same time 
Conrad was never at his best in the essay. He may have been, he was, a man who, 
both as an individual and an artist, believed in the sufficiency of a “ few simple 
things,” but the peculiar fineness and subtlety of his mind needed not only breadth 
and space but also the intricate medium of human beings to express the exact content 
of that belief. The theme of Lord Fim is an extremely plain and straight-forward one, 
but the methods he uses to illustrate it are complicated to the point of tortuousness, and 
the fact remains that without that elaboration, that process, as it were, of pacing back- 
wards and forwards over his story, Conrad, as in The Rover, fails to achieve the fullness 
and writing proper to a great work of art. If one did not know Lord Fim, Nostromo and 
The Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus’ one would judge Conrad from this book as being not 
very much more than a man with a rather self-conscious sense of style and a talent 
for pictorial description. All this is perhaps looking a gift-horse rather severely in the 
mouth, and there is much in Last Essays that is worthy and characteristic enough. 
One would have imagined Conrad to have had a passion for geography as a boy, and 
it is delightful to read that at the age of thirteen he got no marks at all for a paper on 


Arctic geography, although, adds Conrad, “ I still think that for my tender years it _ 


was an erudite performance.” But the geography that inspired Conrad’s adolescent 
imagination was not “a bloodless thing covering a repulsive armature of uninteresting 
bones,” but fe the geography of open spaces and wide horizons built upon man’s 
devoted work in the open air, the geography still militant but already conscious of its 
approaching end with the death of the last great explorer.” Such a sentence shows 
how truly Conrad the child was father to the man, and one of the reasons that Conrad 
has left so deep an impression on his own time lies in his loyalty to the ideals and 
purposes of his childhood, ideals and purposes which grow in vigour and richness 
to be worthy of the steadfastness with which they were upheld. Conrad could never 


vary his tone very much, and though in this book it is at times a little thin and 


unsubstantial, the voice is, as always, the voice of Conrad 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Ellis hold ak oice of Conrad. 


: Se a gly dissimilar points of view which they have 
also amusingly dissimilar ways of expre 


ssing. There is a kind of romantic robustness 
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about Mr. Belloc. He revels in calling a spade a spade but he is quite prepared to 
believe in the existence of fairy spades. He loves drawing maps to exact measurements 
and assigning precise dates to all sorts of obscure happenings, but he would be just 
as ready to mark in the contours of the Elysian fields as to illustrate the tactics of Darius 
at the Battle of Arbela. There are a vast number of things Mr. Belloc knows extremely 
well, but in the few things where his knowledge is little, that little is not dangerous to 
him, rather it is thrilling trumpet sounding for a glorious crusade of faith. This par- 
ticular volume, although there is no preface to tell one so, consists of articles reprinted 
from one of the weekly reviews. It is difficult to be wise and witty once a week to 
order, but Mr. Belloc manages wonderfully well, although his writing occasionally 
reminds one of the methods he advocates for ensnaring people into conversation in 
his own paper “ On Talking and not Talking to People in Trains.” There are 
thousands of ways, says Mr. Belloc, of getting people to talk in trains. Remark to 
some inoffensive person how glad you are Wembley is built on the site of the old 
Crystal Palace and he will be sure to tell you it isn’t, or, if you are on the Bath express, 
say it will be a nice run to Swindon, and when you are told it doesn’t stop, invent 
a long story about your aunt waiting to meet you there, and if the worst comes to the 
worst there is always one last gambit open to you : 


Ask your opponent for a match. When he has given it to you, let it go out and ask for 
another ; then ask fora third. There will be objection, apology, and you will be a witless 
man if you cannot hook such origins on to a really interesting discussion upon the fate 
of the soul, the future of Great Britain, cancer, or whatever else may take your fancy. 


That is rather what Mr. Belloc is inclined to do himself. ‘‘ What can I write about 
this week ?’ one can imagine him saying. Eclipses. Very well, then, eclipses let it be,, 
and from that starting-point off he will go stamping along in aggressive but not 
unkindly vehemence, throwing out dogmatic assertions, preposterous theories, 
amusing ideas, satirical jokes as he goes until the end of the column finds him, as 
likely as not, shouting his faith in good wine, stout ships and the Catholic creed or 
swearing damnation to all dons and bad poets. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, on the other hand, never shouts and, unlike Mr. Belloc, who 
uproariously enjoys the world as it is while admitting it could be better, he shivers. 
delicately at it and wonders if it could be worse. I am, of course, not writing here of the 
Mr. Ellis who is one of the great psychologists of the world, but of the Mr. Ellis, who 
in his leisure moments, has written down these reflections on life as it flickers before: 
his eyes from day to day. In these volumes he reminds one of nothing so much as a 
school-master of an exquisitely refined sensibility pointing out to a class of healthy 
and unruly boys the artistic horror of a false quantity. There is a lack of humanity,, 
of proper coarseness about Mr. Ellis’ opinions—they read as though they had come: 
through a filter. Mr. Ellis sees a girl pulling up her stocking in the middle of the 
pavement, and he ponders on the greatness of the revolution that has been worked in 
the last fifty years, but he couches his thoughts in such a form that, sensible as they 
are, they seem to have no connection with such gross, palpable things as girls and. 


stockings. 


is symbolical of pioneering genius generally, All genius, Hinton used to. 
se eeccly ee finding the simple way of doing a thing and letting fall the: 
difficult complicated ways, or, as he would also insist, of learning to do virtuously what 
before could only have been done viciously. We see, also, more than that. All the exhorta- 
tions you could think of to reasonableness and true modesty would never have persuaded 
that girl to pull up her skirt in the middle of the pavement. She came upon it, not. 


3L 
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straightly but in a curve, by a sort of mathematical process, one set of changed con- 
ditions automatically leading on to another set of changed conditions. For that is 
ever how nature subtly leads us ; it is a spiritual law, they said of old, that by indi- 


rection we find direction out. 


Mr. Ellis’ attitude to life is Greek. He likes simplicity of tone and form and colour. 
There is too much noise in the world, too much work, too much clothing, too much 
depression. If only people would wear less and dream more and not fuddle their 
brains with strange and over-civilised objections to all that is sweet and natural— 
the sigh is audible in all he writes, the sigh of a man whose mind is stored with the 
images of beautiful things and who looks out of his book-lined study and wonders why, 
with a world full of so much natural loveliness, man should be so stupid and so savage. 

With Mr. Lawrence we approach an attitude radically different from both that of 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Ellis. However different their view points, they both look out- 
ward. Mr. Lawrence looks inward into the dark, strange kingdom of self which depends 
for its very existence upon the balanced strength of the two forces which fight for 
ever for possession of it. The house divided against itself is the house that will stand. 
But what are these two forces ? Mr. Lawrence calls them the lion and the unicorn and, 
as for the crown, that must remain poised equally between them : 

But think of the king of beasts lying serene with the crown on his head! Instantly the 

unicorn prances from every heart. And at the thought of the lord of chastity with the 

crown lodged above his golden horn, lying in virgin lustre of sanctity, the lion springs out 
of his lair in every soul, roaring after his prey. 


So far, so good, the health of the individual soul depends upon a judicious balancing 
of its instincts, but from this point Mr. Lawrence plunges into a monstrous forest of 
obscurity, verbosity and repetition. What is to be done about him ? It is absurd to be 
good-humouredly patronising and tolerant towards him as though he were a promising 
young man sowing his literary wild-oats—although that is often the way one feels. 
Mr. Lawrence has, one fears, all his best work behind him—and what a good best it is 
—and of these later works one can only substitute “‘ he ” for ‘‘ she ” and say of him 
as the Archbishop said of S. Joan, ‘“‘ He disturbs my judgment too ; there is a dan- 
gerous power in his outbursts.”’ Yes, with all his faults there remains a power about 
him which is perhaps why he is such an easy writer to parody badly and such a diffi- 
cult one to parody well. 

M. Maurois’ book is just the slightest bit disappointing, but then that is M. 
Maurois’ fault for writing such an entirely delightful book as Ariel. Like Ariel, Mapé 
reminds one of some firm but delicate miniature, full of neat, pure lines and delicate 
colouring, but I am not sure that the long-short story is so good a frame for his work 
in the novel, although it should naturally be the better. “ The Sorrows of Young 
Werther,” a beautifully finished sketch of Goethe as a young man is my favourite 
of these three stories ; I did not like the second which tells of the influence a novel 
of Balzac’s had over the life of a man, while the third, “‘ The Portrait of an Actress ” 
(Mrs. Siddons) was dissatisfying in that it left the reader with the tantalising feeling 
that M. Maurois, by limiting his own space, had cheated him out of something 
truly lovely and memorable. 


DUDLEY CAREW 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM GODWIN. By Forp K. Brown. Dent. 16s. 


fe PLE IN TRANQUILLITY. By Janer E. Courtney. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES. By Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr. Hutchinson. 21s. 
TWENTY-FIVE. By BeverLey Nicuots. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mz F. K. BROWN’S Godwin is in many ways a remarkable achievement. 
Alt is a perfect storehouse of information, direct and collateral. In fact, the 
subject is rather overborne by the informatory exuberance of its matter. But the book 
suffers from lack of selection and inordinate length. Nearly 400 pages, very closely 
printed, rather exhaust the present interest in William Godwin. The real problem of 
the man is how he managed to create and maintain such an extraordinary reputation. 
His one serious work, Political Justice, created a sensation which to-day is rather 
puzzling. It captured the Whigs who were sadly in want of support ; also its publica- 
tion coincided with a widespread sympathy with the French in their early struggles 
for a better government. Its philosophy owed at least three-fourths of its substance 
to the Encyclopzdists. But the paradoxes of one age will often become the platitudes 
of the next and many of his theories to-day rather suggest the perennial undergraduate 
shocking his father. Yet after a long life, in which he sponged unceasingly on his 
friends, crowned with a discreditable bankruptcy, Lord Grey gave him the office of 
Yeoman’s Usher of the Exchequer, which carried with it a small house in New Palace 
Yard and {£200 a year. The job, a sinecure, which suited the philosopher admirably, 
even when it was abolished as a public scandal, was continued during his life. 

Though he exhausted the patience of most of his friends, they were very long-suffer- 
ing. They not only admired his talents, but, from Dr. Parr to Charles Lamb, 
evidently had a sincere affection for the man. Whilst there was always a good deal of 
the child in him, he was never young. As a small boy he was seriously troubled by 
doubts as to what he should do when he had read all the books in the world. At 
eight, he preached sermons in the domestic kitchen, refused to be vaccinated on 
religious grounds and, when whipped, was filled with horror that “ his person could 
suffer such ignominious violation.’”’ With an unprepossessing appearance, in society, 
he was, we are told, “‘ ill at ease, often awkward, sometimes ridiculous.” 

His financial resource would have filled Harold Skimpole with envy, and not 
unfrequently reminds us of Mr. Pecksniff at his best. With no humour, and a severely 
logical mind, in the affairs of the world he was a simpleton, which is his only defence. 
So we find Political Fustice quite inconsistent with marriage, which was “‘ a monopoly 
and the worst of all monopolies,” which, however, did not prevent him marrying 
three times. Also family and domestic affections are unjustifiable and should be 
displaced in favour of general benevolence, and the absurdity of “ private property ” 
is firmly exposed. Strained through books, his theories of “‘ pure reason ” too often 
bear no relation to life, and largely consist in repudiating everything that makes 
existence tolerable for reasonable beings. Its success was immediate. 

Of this the author was not unconscious, but did not omit to remind himself that 
his fame “‘ did not in the slightest degree interrupt the sobriety of his mind.” When 
he had spent the £700 that Political Justice brought him of personal profit, he turned 
to fiction, and wrote Caleb Williams. It was received with acclamations, translated 
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into French and German, and went so far as crossing the Atlantic. Edmund Kean 
made one of his greatest successes in a dramatised version, The Iron Chest. Even 
to-day it survives as a minor classic. ; 

The trouble with Godwin was his entire inability to arrange his life on any practical 
basis. When he made money he spent it, and he never could understand why so 
deserving a person should be left to want, and made his friends see that he did not. 
Yet at moments he could play a great part. On the eve of the prosecution of Horne 
Tooke, Chief-Justice Eyre was unwise enough to publish his charge to the Grand 
Jury. The Government apparently intended to use it as a warning to the public. It 
was a very critical moment for freedom of speech and thought, and Godwin retaliated 
by his pamphlet Cursory Strictures on the Charge Delivered by Lord Chief Fustice Eyre. 
It rallied public opinion on the side of justice and undoubtedly helped Erskine in his 
great forensic efforts on the side of freedom. In all Godwin’s career this is the one 
incident of which he may legitimately have been proud. 

His relations with Shelley make a very ugly story. It is true the poet was not 
blameless. Godwin received him into the bosom of his family, and was undoubtedly 
attracted by his personality and his simple admiration of the author of Political 
Justice. For his kindness, Shelley rewarded him by abducting his daughter. Here the 
philosopher broke down, and he was as furious as any conventional father, and for a long 
time refused to be reconciled. But it did not prevent his borrowing money from Shelley. 
He obtained £1,000 which Shelley had raised by agreeing to pay three thousand 
on his father’s death—Godwin insisting as scandal was afoot that the cheque should 
not be made out in his name, which seems to have satisfied his scruples; nor did he 
hesitate to pester Shelley with further demands for money he could ill afford, and used 
all his influence to induce the young man further to embarrass his fortune by raising 
more. The whole affair is bewildering. Jane Clairmont, the step-daughter, joined the 
eloping couple, because ‘‘ she could talk French.” Shelley writes to Harriet to borrow 
£20 to pay for his honeymoon with her supplanter and even suggests she might like 
to join the party—and then comes Godwin’s complacent letter when the erring couple 


are married, after the suicide of Harriet, which seems to have been regarded with 
general relief : 


I have great hopes the young man will make her a good husband. You will wonder, 
I daresay, how a girl without a penny of fortune should meet with so good a match. 
But such are the ups and downs of life. 


Even more Pecksniffian are his letters to Place, from whom he had borrowed money 

by gross misrepresentations. To his victim he explains : 
od have promised more than I can perform, as a warm-hearted, fervent-spirited, 
ingenious man is particularly likely to do. All promises have this in their nature, the 
promise of an honest man is merely the expression of his earnest desire. 

and he magnanimously concludes 


You will see your error. Such monstrous misapprehension and injustice cannot last 


for ever. Let your error be a short one. I am willing to forget . .. and love you as I 
have always loved you. 


This, to a man he had almost, if not quite, defrauded ! Such are idealists. Well 
might his daughter, Mrs. Shelley, say, years after, when she was advised to teach her 
son to think for himself, ‘‘ Oh, my God, teach him to think like other people ! ” 

Mrs. Courtney has given us a very agreeable volume. She is the daughter of George 
Hogarth, who was the vicar at Barton-on-Humber, which was a place, as house-agents 
say, ‘ of character ”’—one of those peaceful backwaters of English life that nothing 
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changes. Its attitude towards life was best represented by a local plumber who swept 
the polls by issuing a poster, “ Vote for Flower and no improvements.”’ There was 
plenty of individualism especially in theology : 

Every sort of religious crank, Seventh-Day Adventists, searchers after the lost ten 


Tribes, believers in Mr. Baxter’s famous “‘ Forthcoming Wonders,” and what not, had 
a happy time in Barton. 


Did an unusual thunderstorm occur, the local coal-merchant declared to the com- 
munity, “It’s the millennium, but I am prepared,” and the Secretary of the 
Building Society should not be omitted, who was reputed to “ know his Bible better 
than any man in Barton ”—but went off with the funds. It sounds like an unpublished 
novel of Charles Dickens, though he would not have liked their Evangelical theology. 

Oxford in 1884 must have been a startling change. After a successful career at 
Lady Margaret Hall, and an interval as a teacher at Miss Beale’s college at Chelten- 
ham, where she had Miss May Sinclair as a pupil, the author returns to tranquillity 
in the Bank of England. Within its stately walls there was barely scope for her many 
gifts, and in ’g5, she finds herself managing the Times Book Club, which must have 
been much more amusing if the book war, in which she enlisted, was more exciting 
than tranquil. That she knew nothing of the work was merely “ a stimulating experi- 
ence ” and did not prevent her doing it excellently well. The accounts of the cus- 
tomers are very interesting, the most sympathetic the young in search of letters, and 
clergymen ‘“‘ much ruder than other men,” and all as a class “‘ almost incapable of 
accurate statement.” Her views on the Women question are also commendably sane. 

Mrs. Comyns-Carr, too, in her time played many parts. One of her earliest recol- 
lections was seeing Garibaldi with Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon III pass through 
Genoa in triumph after the peace of Villefranca. She had also this in common with 
Mrs. Courtney, that her father was a clergyman. Her marriage with Comyns- 
Carr, that brilliant figure of Victorian Bohemianism, introduced her into a new world 
of which she gives us a most entertaining account. Her husband being a dramatic 
critic, she met Irving and Ellen Terry, and his connection with the Grosvenor 
Galleries brought all the more progressive painters of the day within her orbit. 
Later on, Comyns-Carr became editor of the English Illustrated Magazine, and earned 
the gratitude of all for discovering Hugh Thomson, then an unknown and almost 
starving Irish youth. 

An amusing story is told of Sir J. M. Barrie. An indifferent but popular authoress 
was defended on the ground “ that at any rate she’s alive.” ‘“ That’s where I blame 
her ” was the rejoinder. And one likes Ellen Terry’s comment after dining in stately 
company with the real thing : “ My dear, I would sooner have Rose Leclerq ”—that 
dignified actress who, we are told, would only play a Duchess with real lace. It is a 
great tribute to Mrs. Carr’s personality that it was not overshadowed by her husband’s. 
Novels, plays, dress-designing and kindly hospitality kept her busy. She makes us 
understand the zest that life in those more kindly days had for those who sought it. 

Twenty-five, by Mr. Beverley Nichols, reminds us that life has its savour even for 
the Georgians. Though young, he does not make so much fuss about it as is usual. 
It is no doubt a great thing to be twenty-five, but perhaps he remembers what W. Ss. 
Gilbert said, as Mrs. Carr reminds us, when he was told Oscar Wilde (whom he dis- 
liked) had won the “ Newdigate”’: “ Does not some young man do it every year iets 
But his book is pleasantly written, with an agreeable humour, that promises well 
for his future. 
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Nd pea people,” Mr. Kingsford complains, “‘ have derived their main ideas 
on English history in the fifteenth century from the historical plays of 
Shakespeare.” I believe that it might be put more strongly, and that most people 
derive from Henry V and the rest of them an idea that the fifteenth century isn’t in 
English history at all, but is indeed something in Shakespeare, like lechery and the 
coast of Bohemia. Their delusion is aided by the fact that when they “ did the 
the Middle Ages ”’ at school there wasn’t time for the end part, except something 
about Agincourt and the princes in the Tower, while when they “‘ did the Tudors and 
Stuarts ” it wasn’t necessary to look backwards at all except perhaps to throw one 
eye towards Magna Charta or the invention of gunpowder : and similar deficiencies 
might remain even after study at a university. 

_ Allthis may be changed within another generation or so, if only peoplewill read books 
like Prejudice and Promise in XV Century England. In the six lectures which compose 
it Mr. Kingsford demonstrates to sentiment (what must have been clear to reason, 
had reason ever glanced that way) that the fifteenth century was just about as real, 
full, and human as most other centuries, and that it had just about as much to do with — 
producing the sixteenth as the nineteenth had to do with producing the twentieth. 

The first lecture shows how much of Shakespeare’s history will do and how much 
won't, and to how large an extent it reproduces Hall’s glorification of the Tudors : 
the second, how if that age was a thin time for English letters in the loftier sense it 
was their very spring-time in their other sense, for then first most Englishmen above 
the rank of labouring men were accustomed to write English, and the subjects they 
found to write about were much the same as now, witness the lady who would 

rather break up household than take sojournants, for servants be not so diligent as 
they were wont to be,” and the merchant at Calais who described. a Married v. Single 
match in which he had taken part. 

ge aad lecture estimates how much, and how little, social life was disturbed by 
a e Wars of the Roses : the fourth makes clear that the West Country had its Drakes 

epee oe hundred years before Frankie became Sir Francis : the fifth describes 

cepa London (with a most admirable map) ; and the sixth makes out a 
ae | better bas than has been made before for the ill-fated Suffolk. The book 
contains much that 1s new for the historian and plenty of amusement for the layman. 
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_ Medieval Cities, by Henri Pirenne, explains to the student as much about the sub- 
ject as its most erudite exponent can get into sixty thousand words. The book’s most 
general interest, I think, is its insistence on the Mediterranean : I suppose we all 
knew that the ancient world was a Mediterranean world and that economically this 
world-order was not smashed till Islam swept the sea, but we are here very clearly 
and forcibly reminded of it. It is more novel to learn how foreign trade was beginning 
in Russia just as it was stopping in the West, and what were the analogies and con- 
nections between the two areas. It is new to me, or I had forgotten, that the eleventh 
century was a great time of colonisation in Europe, of extension of cultivation, and 
that it was then that the expanding population supplied a human surplus which took 
to trade and began again the urbanisation of Europe. 

It were folly for one in no way expert to be sure that Monsieur Pirenne was any- 
where wrong, but he is sometimes a little surprising, as when he asserts that “ save 
in Italy . . . the prejudice that it was degrading to engage in business remained 
deep-rooted in the heart of the feudal caste up to the time of the French Revolution,” 
and when he almost sings in jubilation that the medieval town “ assured to the burgher 
the benefit of a low cost of living ; it ruthlessly pursued fraud, protected the worker 
from competition and exploitation, regulated his labour and his wage, watched over 
his health, provided for apprenticeship, forbade woman- and child-labour, and at the 
same time succeeded in keeping in its own hands the monopoly of furnishing the 
neighbouring country with its products and in opening up distant markets for its 

_ trade. All this would have been impossible if the civic spirit of the burghers had not 
_ been equal to the tasks that were laid upon them.” 

The book is not well produced for eleven-and six, nor as well translated as its 
_ publisher ought to warrant ; it has no index. 

Miss Evans expressly disclaims any originality for her Life in Mediaeval France, 
and indeed it contains nothing very new or very deep: the chapter on town life, for 
instance, may usefully be supplemented by reference to Monsieur Pirenne. But she 

_ provides a pleasant picture of France in the middle ages, and if others who have 
surveyed that scene may find her version rather too pleasant, at least she provides 
plenty of extracts from contemporary documents, and perhaps her readers may be 
trusted not to forget that there was a wrong side to that tapestry. Her book is very 
properly and beautifully illustrated, is well printed and well indexed, and a miracle of 
_cheapness. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence is not, on this occasion, very original either. He presents on 
the whole what may be called the traditional school-boy view. When the empire 
was set up Rome ceased to be free and began to be flabby : it was too big— once it 
was really established, it was bound to fall to pieces ”: Martin Luther was the 
first to make religion truly human and near,” and ' the Reformation was truly a 
‘people’s movement ” ; and so on. But he does sometimes say something which the 
traditional text-book writer doesn’t, and in any case he says it differently ; perhaps the 
best effect of his book may be to persuade a new class of readers that Mr. Lawrence 
‘writes very clear, personal, and vigorous English. : 
_ The Diary of Princess Lieven may not much affect the verdicts of history on matters 


of first-rate importance, but it does a great deal to illustrate the personal characters 
and relations of the diplomats whose business it was to get Europe going again after 
the Napoleonic wars. Madame Lieven was at various times the friend and confidante 
of Prince Dolgoruki, the Grand Duke Constantine, Metternich, Canning, George IV, 
Grey, Aberdeen, Guizot, Wellington, Peel—to take them pell-mell, and not to mention 
a couple of Czars and several royal dukes. Of more than one of these men she was the 
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mistress as well as the friend, and she was the wife of an ambassador who had been 
minister for war. If her mind was not very lofty nor her morals very strong, her eyes 
were extremely sharp and her pen was as lively as possible. Moreover, she did herself 
play a part of real importance both in European and in British politics, and later in ’ 
French politics too.. So that her comments on the political personages of her genera- 
tion provide some edification for the historian and much amusement for the casual 
reader. Like many intriguers, Madame Lieven had rather more than the ordinary 
fondness for importance, and she is a little unlucky in being presented by Dr. 
Temperley, who knows the world she wrote of so well that he is able to indicate 
exactly the proper rate of discount for every claim she makes : butif he is no more than 
just he is no less, and the Princess has nothing to complain of, except that the trans- 
lation makes it sometimes easier to guess at the French than to grasp the English. 

Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation is a very large title for a smallish book, a reprint of eight lectures delivered 
by seven different authors at King’s College, London. Each of the lectures is the work 
of a competent authority, and they can all of them be read for pleasure by anyone to 
whose interest the very name of history is not an absolute bar. The freshest of them 
is Professor Thomson’s on Erasmus, perhaps because it is the work of a classical 
scholar, and Erasmus was a classical scholar more than he was anything else. Professor 
Matthews has not, I think, anything new to say about Calvin, but he explains some 
things more clearly than-I have seen them explained before—what Calvin meant, for 
instance, when he asserted that man had a will and denied that it was free, and how 
Calvin was as much a churchman as any pope. The other one of these lectures which 
seems to me especially valuable is Professor Allen’s on Luther, with its insistence that 
all the early reformers, and their opponents too, believed in passive obedience: but 
I am bound to say that this lecture is indistinguishable in content from an essay by the 
same author published in a book called Tudor Studies a year ago. 

Even those who doubt whether the British Constitution exists must admit that 
there is something of the sort, that it has a clearly recognisable character if not a very 
clearly defined specification, and that it has preserved for centuries an essential 
identity and an undestroyed fidelity to certain qualities and intentions. But yet the 
man most certain that the British Constitution does exist cannot deny that its existence 
is a continual series of variations. And so there is always room for a new explanation 
of it. This is particularly true at the present time, and most particularly true of the 
legal aspect of the constitution. Mr. Emden’s Principles of British Constitutional Law 
1s not very appropriately named : what it attempts is put more exactly in the pub- 
lisher’s commendatory note on its dust-cover—‘ analysis of the present activities and 
inter-relations of the Executive, Legislature, and Judiciary.” The attempt is most 
useful and most successful in the chapter on the Executive and the Judiciary, though it 
seems, in view of recent history, a meagre comment on the Attorney-General’s power 
of withdrawing a prosecution to assert that it is “a convention of the Constitution, 
based on the necessity of judicial independence, that exercise of this power shall 
be dissociated from political motives.”” Mr. Emden goes rather out of his way now 
and then to comment on the history of English government, not always with the 
happiest results, and his discussion of sovereignty seems to me neither quite necessary 
nor very helpful. But his book will be of great use to students who want to know 


how recent legal developments have affected the relations between the various organs 
of the State. ck 
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